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Chronicle 


The War.—The third great German offensive of 1918 
was brought this week to a temporary halt, but seems to 
have been resumed on June 9, the Germans storming for- 
ward on a twenty-one-mile front be- 
tween Montdidier and Noyon on the 
southern side of the Picardy salient. 

On the western front no operations of first-rate import- 
ance took place in the earlier part of the week although 
the American troops distinguished themselves in several 
actions where skilled leadership, dash and initiative were 
required. There was stiff fighting between the Oise and 
the Ourcq Rivers, the northern part of the west side of 
the Marne salient. In a brilliant counter-attack the 
French recaptured Faverolles, southwest of Soissons and 
retook Mount Choisy for the fifth time. In a furious 
struggle with the enemy who attempted to move forward 
on each side of the highway which runs from Chateau 
Thierry, the French stopped his advance at Bouresches, a 
village four miles northwest of Chateau Thierry. On the 
day following this check to the Germans, American troops 
near Veuilly Wood, eight miles northwest of Chateau 
Thierry, broke up all attempts to penetrate into their lines, 
while above Jaulgonne, midway where the Aisne salient 
touches the Marne, our troops, cooperating with the 
French, drove the enemy across the river and inflicted 
heavy losses. They again distinguished themselves in 
company with the French near Torcy, northwest of Cha- 
teau Thierry when they launched a blow into the German 
position on a two and a half mile front, making a gain of 
more than two miles. A German attack on the Allied posi- 
tions before Champlat, on the eastern wing of the Cham- 
pagne salient, broke down while further north the French 
recaptured the villages of Bligny and Ste. Euphrasie, 
which the enemy had entered. East of Sempigny, near the 
base of the salient, the enemy attempted to cross the Oise 
River, but suffered severe losses. On June 7. the Ameri- 
can marines with their French Allies went through the 
German lines northwest of Chateau Thierry, captured 
four villages, Veuilly-la-Poterie, Bouresches, Vinly and 
Torcy, and. pushed their gains to a depth of two miles on 
a ten mile front. North of the Aisne, northwest of 
Soissons, the French retook Le Port Fonten. South of 
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the Aisne they advanced their lines near Ambleny, west 
of Soissons. June 8, the Americans and French pushed 
further into the German lines northwest of Chateau 
Thierry, made some slight territorial gain, while east of 
Chezy the French withstood heavy attacks. At the same 
time the Americans renewed their attacks east of Torcy 
and near Belleau Wood on a front of about one mile 
and made some slight advance. Most of these advances 
of the Americans were due to the gallantry of our 
marines. 

One of the startling military events of the week was 
the sudden way in which Germany carried the war to 
our own shores. At least two German submarines sup- 
posed to be of very large size and wide cruising radius, 
appeared off the Atlantic coast. Their zone of opera- 
tions extended roughly from off Barnegat, on the Jersey 
coast to a point about 100 miles off the Virginia capes. 
They are reported to have sunk some eighteen vessels, 
most of them small American schooners and coastal ves- 
sels, but also an English steamer and two Norwegian 
boats. The loss of life was relatively small, but from 
the “ Carolina ” a 5,000-ton steamer plying between Porto 
Rico and New York, about twenty-three lives were lost, 
and from the“ Pinar del Rio” eighteen men are missing. 
A vigilant search for the raiders is being made by the 
Navy and by our aeroplane service. The raid caused a 
flurry of excitement, but no panic. It was officially an- 
nounced that it would not divert any of our warships 
from European waters nor interfere with the transport 
of our troops to France. 


Ireland.—On June 4 the Rt. Hon. James M. Camp- 
bell, for a long time representative of Trinity College 
in the House of Commons, and Lord Chief Justice of 
Ireland since 1916, was appointed 
Lord Chancellor in succession to 
Sir Ignatius O’Brien, who took office 
in 1913 and was reappointed in 1916. The choice 
is most unpopular with all classes except the Ulsterites 
with whom Campbell is in full sympathy. The new 
Chancellor was mentioned for the place three years ago, 
but owing to the opposition of the late Mr. Redmond the 
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appointment was not made at that time. T. P. O'Connor 
voices popular sentiment in Ireland in the following state- 
ment sent to the New York papers: 

The appointment of Sir James Campbell to the Lord Chan- 
cellorship of Ireland, with the obviously enforced retirement of 
Sir Ignatius O’Brien, a Nationalist and a Catholic, is one of the 
most serious events in recent Irish history. It is an open and 
violent insult and provocation to the Catholics and Nationalists 
in Ireland. 

Sir James Campbell has stood all through his life for the 
most extreme section of Irish Tory and Orange opinion. He was 
the second in command to Sir Edward Carson in the Ulster 
rebellion. When the proposal was made on the formation of 
the Coalition Ministry in 1915 to make him Lord Chancellor, it 
so shocked not only the Irish Parliamentary party, but the 
Liberal and Labor members, that a protest was made to 
Mr. Asquith, with the intimation that a debate and a division 
would be forced, and, realizing that a majority of the House of 
Commons would have condemned the appointment and destroyed 
the Ministry, the nomination was withdrawn. 

The disappointed ex-Orange rebel, however, received compen- 
sation in the Attorney Generalship and later in the Lord Chief 
Justiceship, with the handsome salary of $25,000 a year. The 
Lord Chanceilorship in Ireland means as much an executive as 
a judicial office, the Lord Chancellor being an integral and 
important part of the Irish executive. 

A soldier as Lord Lieutenant and Sir James Campbell as 
Lord Chancellor is the response of the Lloyd George Admin- 
istration to the plea of Ireland for Home Rule. It seems to 
mean a Home Rule bill drawn on Orange lines, and in the 
certain event of such a bill being scornfully rejected by Ireland 
it means the government of Ireland by the soldiers and by the 
Orange minority. Such blunders make the task hard for those 
who are fighting for the cause of the Allies and the freedom 
of the small nations. 

On June 3 Viscount French, the Lord Lieutenant, 
issued a proclamation asking for 50,000 voluntary re- 
cruits at once and thereafter 2,000 or 3,000 monthly, ac- 
cording to needs, to maintain the Irish 
divisions. The text of the proclama- 
tion is in part as follows: 


Lord French and 
the Draft 


In pursuance to our promise, we now make our offer which, 
if successful, will insure that Ireland will play her part fully 
and freely in the world struggle for liberty. The offer is that 
Ireland voluntarily furnish the number of men required to 
establish her equitable ratio compared with other parts of the 
Empire. In order to establish that ratio, Ireland can be fairly 
asked to raise 50,000 recruits before October 1 to replenish Irish 
divisions in the field, and thereafter raise from two to three 
thousand recruits per month to maintain those divisions. 


The document declares that there is no intention of dis- 
turbing farming, food production of any kind or the 
country’s essential industries. Many of the farmers will 
not be available for military service, but the towns are 
expected to yield the desired number without prejudice 
to trade. Men whose ages range from eighteen to twenty- 
seven years are expected to “ join up ” first, though older 
men will be accepted immediately. 


We recognize, the proclamation continues, that men volun- 
teering are entitled to share in all their motherland can offer. 
Steps, therefore, are being taken to insure, as far as possible, 
that land shall be available for men who have fought for their 
country, and the necessary legislative measure is now under 
consideration. 
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The people are also assured that the draft will be in 
charge of civilians and that fair play will be meted out 
to all. The Freeman's Journal announced that the call for 
volunteers signified “the practical abandonment of the 
policy of conscription” and declared that “ it will come 
as an intense relief to all classes in Ireland and to every 
responsible man who has some conception of what the 
consequences of forcible conscription would inevitably 
have been.” Two days after this, representatives of 
both the Nationalists and Sinn Feiners met .at the 
Mansion House, Dublin, and issued this warning to the 
people : 

The conference takes note of the latest proclamation from 
Field Marshal French. In view, however, of its terms we warn 
our countrymen against false confidence that conscription is at 
an end. In the future, as hitherto, Irishmen must trust above 
all else their own unbroken unity and unshakable purpose for 
«safety against a renewal of the danger of conscription which 
the proclamation has only provisionally postponed. 


Despite reports to the contrary, both Ireland and Eng- 
land are still agitated over the draft and certain cir- 
cumstances attendant on its announcement. On June 4 
the Dublin Corporation adopted this 
resolution of protest against the de- 
portation of prisoners: 


Agitation Over 
Conscription 


We hereby enter our emphatic protest against the cowardly 
and unwarranted action of the British Government in recently 
arresting and deporting eighty-eight of our fellow countrymen 
and women who are now imprisoned in England. We protest 
against the cruel and inhuman treatment to which they are 
being subjected, in being refused permission to communicate 
in any way with relatives and friends, many of whom are in 
ignorance of the prisoners’ whereabouts. We call! the attention 
of lovers of liberty to the methods adopted by the English 
Ministers, whose declared aims in the present war are the liber- 
ation of small nations, in trying to suppress and abolish by 
brute force the rights and liberties of the people of Ireland. 


Strangely enough some English papers have vigorously 
espoused Ireland’s cause. The London Statist says: 


That despicable section which has contributed so powerfully 
to our present troubles in Ireland is adding to its misdeeds by 
threatening to raise a “ No-Popery” agitation. We warn the 
gentlemen who are doing this that they are entering upon a most 
dangerous course, which will affect themselves more seriously 
than any other portion of the community. The people of this 
country suffered grievously in the past from persecution. They 
put a stop to that abominable policy, and they have not the 
slightest intention of allowing it to be revived, no matter what 
the pretext may be. Whether the Irish Roman Catholic Bishops 
and clergy are acting rightly or wrongly, wisely or unwisely, is 
a matter for themselves to consider. They are, after all, citizens 
of the Empire, and, let “ No-Popery” men talk as they please, 
they have just as much right as other citizens to perform the 
duties of citizenship. How dangerous the course now threatened 
is may best be gathered from the letters of so public-spirited 
a man as Sir Mark Sykes, who is already reminded of the death 
of Sir Thomas Moore, and, therefore, fears that if persecu- 
tion is begun at all it may well be extended to England. 
Sir Mark may rest content. There are, no doubt, a few hot- 


heads who would resent the action of the Irish Catholic Church, 
even by raising a “ No-Popery” cry. But the vast majority of 
Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen are determined that per- 
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secution never again shall be brought into practice. 
of thought, freedom of ‘belief, freedom of worship, freedom of 
speech, and freedom of writing are the fundamental rights of 
liberty; and we prize those rights so highly that even a great 
war will not deter us from maintaining them against all persons 
and parties, let them be who they may. English and 
Irish Catholics may rest perfectly content that there will be no 
revival of persecution in this country, and that, war or no war, 
a “No-Popery” cry will be resisted with all the might that 
free men can exert. 


Later on an Englishman living in Ireland wrote this 
illuminating letter to the Rev. Bernard Vaughan: 


Let me describe the situation on the eve of the providential 
action of the united Hierarchy. What the cry of “ Fire!” is in 
a crowded theater, such was the sudden decision to conscript 
the Irish here: as a theater crowd is thrown into a mad panic, 
such was the frenzy of panic that came over all the poor people 
concerned here, Catholics, Presbyterians, and Orangemen alike. 
The shops, north and south, were emptied of scythes and reaping 
hooks, anything that might mean a weapon. The frenzied 
populace passed clean away from civil control. They were very 
largely armed also with pistols, rifles, bombs, and ammunition. 
Each man was looking around to do the most damage before 
being taken. I could tell you the most comic stories of the 
result of the panic. Schools and colleges dismissed, Maynooth, 
All Hallows, etc. The railwaymen had fixed to strike every- 
where, and all railway lines were to be torn up; the dockers at 
the ports also, etc. Towns would have starved and the whole 
country been wrecked. . . . The people were quite out of control 
and ready for any mischief. Then it was firmly believed that 
the military, exasperated by many insults and attacks in the 
streets, were ready in their barracks armed with the completest 
modern equipment; tanks, aeroplanes, etc., were ready to march 
out on the first sign of disturbance to shoot down the poor 
frenzied people. 

The Irish Bishops are “shepherds,” not “hirelings.” They 
could not sit silent to see their flocks destroyed. From each 
diocese they came and unanimously joined in one simple protest. 
They put the poor people under religious authority for the 
moment. They told them with their national conscience the 
English could not conscript without consent morally, and they 
asked them to change their rifles and bullets and other violent 
remedies into spiritual weapons, and to put confidence in God, 
using the weapons of Masses, novenas, rosaries, the confession 
of sins, and prayer for light and truth. The effect in Ireland 
was like the rising of our Savior in Peter’s boat on the agitated 
lake. There was immediately great calm and confidence was 
restored. Nothing calms the mind so much as prayer. The 
Bishops saved the people from slaughter and imprudence, Ireland 
from being wrecked, and England from the ill-repute of such 
consequences. 

If conscription had been applied when it was applied to 
England, or after the Easter Week, it is thought there would 
have been no trouble; but now the greater number of the 
poorer sort, at any rate, believe England is beaten, and that the 
ill-trained men from here are only wanted in a panic, and that 
they would not save defeat but be sacrificed to no purpose. To 
prolong the war only means prolonging slaughter, that is their 
view. Again, there is their national and political conscience. 

So Mr. Redmond’s prestige was lost, because instead of seizing 
the moment in 1914 when the war began to “ make a deal” as to 
Home Rule, he trusted to England’s honor about the bill, signed 
and on the statute book. When it became known in Ireland that 
that was to be “scrapped,” the new party determined never 
again to be so treated. Hence it must be for them “ conscription 
with consent,” or none at all. 

The Bishops saved this country from slaughter and ruin, and 
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England from a miscalculated method of getting soldiers here. 
They did not rise to stop conscription, but to save their flocks 
and country. 


A still more remarkable document bearing closely on 
this agitation is the subjoined protest of Anglican min- 
isters and laymen, taken from the London Tablet. 


Without wishing to express here any opinion on the attitude 
of the Irish Hierarchy towards conscription, regarded as a 
purely political act for which they must accept the full respon- 
sibility, the undersigned priests and laymen of the Church of 
England desire to repudiate in the strongest terms certain state- 
ments recently made in the press and pulpit of this country in 
connection with this attitude, and indignantly resent the at- 
tempt to excite odium against the Roman Catholic Church and 
its Head on the score of the Irish Bishops’ decision. 

While repelling with horror the suggestions that have been 
made in the press as to the advisability of withdrawing tolera- 
tion from the Roman Catholic Church in England, we desire 
particularly to dissociate ourselves from the allegations made 
in St. Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday, April 28, by the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell. It is not true that the Catholic Church even “ ap- 
pears,” as the preacher said, “to be working against the Allies 
all over the world”; the English, French and Belgian Bishops 
have distinguished themselves by their patriotic devotion. It 
is not true that the Church “had not one word to say in de- 
nunciation of the rape of Belgium”; this crime was explicitly 
condemned by the Cardinal Secretary of State. It is not true 
that the Vatican “has never hampered Germany”; it protested 
against the air raids on Italian cities; and there is no evidence 
against the Church that “her operations have always told against 
the Allies ”*—whatever particular groups of Catholics may have 
done or left undone. 

We shall, therefore, be grateful if you will give publicity to 
this protest against an unauthorized campaign, which is dis- 
honorable to the country in general and to the Church of Eng- 
land in particular. Signed by Rev. A. H. Baverstock (Rector 
of Hinton Martel), Rev. T. C. Calvert Brown (Vicar of St. 
Michael’s in Lewes), Rev. E. E. Kilburn (Vicar of St. Sa- 
viour’s, Hoxton), Rev. Ll. Langford James, D.D. (Vicar of St. 
Mark’s, Bush Hill Park), Rev. Conrad Noel (Vicar of Thax- 
ted), Rev. R. S. Thornewill (Vicar of St. Mary’s, Cable 
Street), Rev. Sandys Wason (Vicar of Cary), Rev. Vincent 
Baker, Rev. Wilfrid Knox, Rev. Magnus Laing, Rev. R. P. 
Wodehouse, Rev. A. P. Young, Mr. H. R. Baylis, Mr. J. E. C. 
Hordern, Mr. A. E. Manning-Foster, Mr. D. L. Murray, Mr. 
W. J. Ross. 


The Rev. Spencer Jones, a distinguished Anglican min- 
ister, followed on with this letter to the Tablet: 


Sir: May I say how overjoyed I was to read “ the protest,” in 
your paper of May 18? Had I known of it before, I should 
have begged to be allowed to add my name, and I am sure there 
are many others in the same case. As it is, I salute the signa- 
tories and thank them for what they have done, for I am sure 
it is a step in the right direction. 

I am as certain as I am of my own existence that from the 
very outset, the Pope and Cardinal Secretary of State have held 
themselves firmly, as it were, in the presence of God, in regard 
to this whole question, and have striven under a sense of awful 
responsibility to speak and to act justly in the matter of the 
war. There may have been others who have betrayed strong 
leanings towards the Central Powers—for the forces of Ger- 
man corruption are ubiquitous—but these, I believe, have dimin- 
ished in number as the truth has come more and more to light. 
But I feel equally certain that the Rev. R. J. Campbell would 
never wilfully misrepresent any one or any body of men. I say 
this without being able to claim the privilege of his acquaint- 
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ance. It is easier to be carried away by a prejudice of this 
kind than by any other. 

It would be easy to demonstrate the absurdity of stating that 
the Pope has sided with Germany. Here is a passage I tore 
from one of our papers at the time: “The Rhetinisch West- 
faelische Zeitung adds, ‘It is natural that our Government should 
appreciate the Vatican’s good intentions, but it is equally natural 
that the final reply of the Allied Governments should be framed 
in the most courteous but distinctly non-acquiescent form, be- 
cause the Pope’s proposal in effect is one-sided, and exhibits 
partiality in favor of our enemies.” 

In other words the German journal is sure the Pope means 
well, but it is equally sure that he is partial to England and her 
Allies; and if English journals are equally sure that he is par- 
tial to Germany, that suggests that he has succeeded in secur- 
ing his neutrality after all. No reader of the Tablet would re- 
spect any of us Anglicans if we rejoiced in posing as enemies 
to our own people; but the point is, that we should step for- 
ward as chivalrous gentlemen, and not leave to God alone the 
task of repudiating what we, equally with yourselves, know to 
be a grave misunderstanding. 

Such a protest gives hope that the end of an unhappy 
controversy is not far off. 


Rome.—In certain sections of the English press ugly 
recrudescences of the “No Popery” cry appear from 
One of the most recent is the repetition of 
the statement alleged to have been 
made, on the occasion of the capture 
of Jerusalem, by the Papal Secretary 
of State. The statement attributed to Cardinal Gasparri 
never had any foundation, but a letter signed “ Civis 
Britannicus Sum,” and printed in the London Times for 
April 24, again charged the Cardinal with having said: 
“While there should be legitimate thanksgiving that the 
Holy City has been rescued from the Infidel, it is to be 
regretted that that rescue should have been accomplished 
by a Power not of the true Faith. On May 4, the Times 
announced that it had received from Cardinal Bourne a 
telegram addressed to him from Rome by Cardinal Gas- 
parri contradicting the statement attributed to him and 
ending as follows: “I most emphatically deny having 
ever said such words or similar on any occasion, and pro- 
test against such assumption.” A few days later, the 
London Tablet published the following letter from Cardi- 
nal Gasparri, which puts the matter in its proper light. 
The letter, which is dated from the Vatican, May 2, 1918, 
is addressed to Cardinal Bourne, and reads: 


time to time. 


Another Calumny 


Contradicted 


Most Eminent and Reverend Lord: 

I desire to follow up my telegram of protest, and to confirm 
it. Never have I uttered the words which have been attributed 
to me, or any resembling them, and I challenge the author of 
the letter published in the Times to produce even a shadow of 
proof of his calumny. Moreover, I wish to say in completion 
of my protest that not only have I never uttered the words at- 
tributed to me, but on several occasions I have stated that Eng- 
land, preferably to any other Power, would inspire absolute 
confidence by her perfect impartiality, her entire respect for 
vested rights, and her zeai for progress in the Holy Places. I 
remain, my Lord Cardinal, with distinguished consideration, 

P. CarpINAL GASPARRI. 


One more calumny has thus been laid to rest. 
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Russia.—The daughter of a Russian diplomat re- 
cently sent a former schoolmate of hers now living in 
this country the following account of the hopeless con- 
dition of affairs in Russia and of the 
distress she is suffering in her home at 
Petrograd. ‘‘ My country is ceasing 
to exist,” she writes. - The thousand anonymous 
potentates, who exercise what little control there is, are 
paid by Germany. The letter continues: 


Returning to 
Savagery 


The present Government has abolished all laws, all courts, 
the police, land ownership, all private real estate in towns, all 
disinction of castes and grades in the army and navy. They 
have seized all the banks, are opening all the private safes, and 
confiscating all gold and silver found therein, though it had never 
been said before it was criminal to have it. Of course, every- 
thing they “decree” is so mad that it is quite sure not to last 
forever, but the chaos they make will take centuries to forget. 
The country is going back to a savage state. 

On the ground of liberty they abolish all laws, judges, attor- 
neys and substitute for it “ people’s courts of justice,” with only 
soldiers, workmen or peasants, often quite illiterate and always 
without the slightest knowledge of court proceedings, taking the 
places of the former judiciary. 

On the same ground they abolish all police, let loose all the 
criminals from the prisons, arm them, constituting from their 
number, together with workmen, deserters and hooligans, a “ red 
guard,” and fill the prisons to their utmost with all those who 
crave for order and will not work together with them toward 
the total ruin of the county. 

On the pretense of equality they abolish all grades in the 
army and navy and make all posts elective by the simple soldiers. 
In most places it is understood as complete extermination, lynch- 
ing of the officers, who, for being better educated, are under 
suspicion of being “counter-revolutionary.” The highest posts 
are occupied by elected soldiers who very often can hardly sign 
their names, and the former officers are made simple soldiers, 
with a soldier’s pay of $3.50 a month, and ordered to the low- 
est tasks, cleaning of the barracks, cooking food, taking care 
of the horses. 

The army, which now consists of young boys—the regular one 
is long ago killed—without any sense of duty, morals, and dis- 
cipline, see their acquired “ freedom” in the freedom to go home 
when they want to. And so all the trains, all the stations, are 
attacked and destroyed by this horde of savages, who kill en- 
gineers, if it seems to them the train goes too slowly, who 
martyrize the railway agents who tell them of the impossibility 
of starting their train, for there is another one coming toward 
them in the same time. As this human flood goes home without 
any organization, everything is looted and destroyed. 

Life in Petrograd is horrible—all the criminals, all the work- 
men and demoralized soldiers rob the few cars that still bring 
some kind of products. In the very heart of the city, in day- 
time, you have your clothes taken off your back literally. Just 
think that there is no police, nobody to call for help, for those 
who would like to help have had their firearms confiscated, even 
the officers, even the highest Generals. 


As was to be expected, radical Socialism, having 
reached its logical result is ending in anarchy. According 
to /svestia, the official Bolsheviki organ, the so-called 
“ socialization of women” has been “ decreed” in- cer- 
tain districts of Russia. Each woman who has reached 
the age of eighteen must register at the “ Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance ” and then choose a mate or be chosen her- 
self. 
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~ Catholic Publicity Bureau in Operation 


MICHAEL WILLIAMS 


I believed that great good could be done by a Cath- 

olic publicity bureau, organized efficiently, possessing 
ample funds for work on a national basis, directed by a 
corps of really first-class journalists, clerical and lay, and 
utilizing the services of volunteer correspondents, letter- 
writers, and agents, throughout the country. I said that 
its work would divide naturally into two great main 
branches, each of which would again subdivide into many 
minor yet most necessary channels. The first main 
branch, or stream, of activity would be directed toward 
the secular press. The second, toward the existing 
Catholic press, in full and hearty cooperation. In the 
present paper I propose to suggest certain practical ideas 
and details relating to Catholic publicity for which there 
was no room in my first paper. 

I will first discuss the work the bureau might carry on 
among secular newspapers and weekly journals and mag- 
azines. Before all else, let us remind ourselves of some 
of the fundamental principles which should animate the 
labors of our hypothetical bureau. I think that the first 
principle should be: The bureau is apostolic, its mission 
being the diffusion of Catholic truth among non-Catholics 
and the enlightenment of uninstructed Catholics. . A sec- 
ond principle, I venture to suppose, would be: The bureau 
is not a pulpit for preaching, but a forum for reporters 
and skilled writers, bringing Catholic news and Catholic 
views in a vivid, living, entertaining fashion to the atten- 
tion of readers, especially non-Catholic readers. A third 
principle, I would suggest is: The bureau seeks to per- 
suade, rather than to carry by storm; it expresses Cath- 
olic charity, intellectual, spiritual charity rather than 
wrath. In other words, the bureau will always believe, 
except when forced by unquestionable facts to the op- 
posite opinion, that the errors of the secular press are due 
to ignorance rather than to malice, and will strive to cor- 
rect them, and to minimize their bad effects, in a spirit of 
kindness and understanding, rather than in a spirit of 
carping criticism, still less of contempt and anger. 

For example—to come now to a way in which the 
bureau, if it existed, might operate—I take up a recent 
issue of the San Francisco Examiner, the leading paper in 
California, and meet this brilliant gem of journalistic the- 
ology : 

As reverently as in another day they worshiped in their 
cathedral at Rheims, members of the visiting Belgian Com- 
mission yesterday attended a high requiem military Mass, for 
the Belgian soldiers who died in Russia. Kneeling to the 
Sacrament in the knowledge that the Absolute is as present in 
San Francisco and blesses as boundlessly in one realm as in 
another, the men of Flanders knelt in suppliance to their God 
of Battles and the other two of the Trinity of their Faith, the 
Son who died for democracy, and the compassionate Mother. 


Remember, now, that after the reporter wrote that 


& a former article on “Catholic Publicity” I said 


amazing paragraph, his “ copy” was read, first, by his 
city editor, or the assistant city editor; then by the head 
of the copy desk, who passed it on to one of the copy 
editors, who read it, and wrote a “ head” for it; after 
which it passed on its way to the composing room, where 
it was read by the printer who “ set it up,” and possibly 
by the foreman who “ dealt out” the copy to the com- 
positors—going back afterwards, in a proof-sheet, to the 
city desk, and the copy desk, and the managing editor, 
and to the “ copy readers,’” whose special business it is 
to guard against errors, typographical and otherwise— 
and yet—and yet, and Oh, the pity of it! the great San 
Francisco Examiner, published in one of the most 
Catholic cities in the United States, can publish such a 
thing as this paragraph! 

Now, then, what could the bureau do, in this case? 
Write a sarcastic letter—what a “ corking ” one might be 
written !—or an indignant one? Or a solemn one; a brief 
theological treatise on the Trinity? Or would it discern, 
in the foolish little paragraph—with its geographical ig- 
norance, too, showing forth in the placing of Reims in 
Belgium,—the evidences of sincere reverence, sympathy, 
and friendliness; perceive that the reporter is almost the 
least among those at fault; and then, tactfully, proceed 
to take advantage of the incident to help the Examiner 
itself? How? Why, I am fully confident that if an 
accredited agent, or local correspondent, of a national 
Catholic publicity bureau authorized by our Bishops (for 
without such authority it could not and should not exist), 
supported by our leading organizations—if such an agent, 
I say, should tactfully interview the chief editors of the 
Examiner he would not only correct the mistake made by 
the reporter, obtain the publication of the correction, but 
he would cause an immediate reform in the writing and 
handling of news and views concerning Catholicism in 
the Examiner office. 

Again. Two of the big dailies in San Francisco last 
week published each a whole page purporting to be 
a “news” report of a lecture by a Christian Science lec- 
turer. Now, then, of two things, only one is in this in- 
stance possible. Either these two papers really do con- 
sider a Christian Science lecture so important as news 
that even in the midst of war they allot a whole page to 
a report of it; or else, the papers are being paid to pub- 
lish the stuff, but do not label it, as they ought, “ adver- 
tising.” If it were labeled as an advertisement, most of 
its moral effect upon ignorant readers would obviously 
be lost. 

What could, and what should, our supposed bureau do 
in this case? Well, very courteously, yet very firmly, it 
could offer each paper a whole page of Catholic copy, an- 
swering, in a kindly and truth-seeking spirit, the Chris- 
tian Science views. If the editors would not print it 
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freely, then the bureau would ask: Why not? If then 
the truth—which is the truth—came out, that these Chris- 
tian Science “ news reports” are highly paid advertise- 
ments, the newspapers would be compelled to label them 
as such. But I also think that the time would come when 
the Catholic bureau would have funds to do just as the 
little, numerically insignificant Christian Science cult is 
doing, namely, publish half-page and whole-page articles 
spreading the message of our holy Faith. 

But, this vaiuable and most necessary work of correct- 
ing errors and combating pernicious views, while offer- 
ing almost infinite possibilities for doing good, would 
only be one side of the work of the bureau among the 
secular periodicals. The other side would be the prep- 
aration and dissemination of up-to-date, vital, well-writ- 
ten, well-illustrated Catholic news and Catholic special 
articles. There is a certain class of Catholic news, the 
recent Knights of Columbus “ drive” in New York, for 
example, which is of such obvious general consequence 
and interest that the newspapers of their own accord pay 
attention to it. Yet even in this K. C. drive, the alert 
managers thereof organized their own very efficient press- 
service. Nevertheless, Catholics need not expect—per- 
sonally, I do not think we have a right to expect—that 
newspapers will of their own accord pay anything like 
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adequate or correct attention to Catholic matters. We are 
decidedly in the minority. Moreover, far too many of us 
are indifferent to Catholic concerns; we are afflicted, 
more or less, with a sort of sleeping sickness of the soul. 
We are Catholics, “ by birth,’ environment, and by a sort 
of dull acquiescence in the Faith, but we forget that Cath- 
olics are the leaven that must leaven the world; that ours 
is the light that must not.be hid under the bushel; and 
supinely we stand to one side, prating of tolerance, when 
we really mean we do not want to be bothered, while a 
handful of sectarians publish one of the best daily news- 
papers in the world, and circilate it from Maine to Cali- 
fornia, from Canada to Mexico, and carry on at the same 
time one of the most efficient publicity bureaus ever or- 
ganized. Therefore, simply because we cannot expect 
the secular press to do what we ought to do ourselves; 
simply because so many of us are supine, and careless of 
our high privilege and most imperative duty to spread 
the Faith; simply because there is a great need to do it, 
we must look to our leaders to take action, and make a 
beginning of the Apostolate of the Press. 

Still I lack room to speak of other ideas among the 
many that crowd upon the mind as the possibilities of 
the proposed publicity bureau are discussed, and these 
must be left for another article. 


The Anti-Saloon League 


ISMENA T. MARTIN 


HE “Anti-Saloon League” claims to be the 
“united Church Militant.” It also calls itself the 
“ Church in Action,” and now and again, its lead- 
ers refer to its work as that of “the church of Jesus 
Christ.” Its head is a Methodist bishop, and it aims 
primarily to controi legislation. Every State house in the 
Union is a stamping ground for its lobbyists, and its leg- 
islative department at the nation’s capital is in charge of 
a legislative superintendent, with a well paid attorney on 
the ground. It has recently taken a census of the United 
States House and Senate, and its New York State 
Superintendent, William H. Anderson, not so long ago 
circularized the ministers of a certain congressional dis- 
trict, with the information that a particular candidate 
“was brought up in the Lutheran Church, but has since 
joined the Episcopal Church.” The Methodist Church, 
be it remembered, lifts up its hands in holy horror at the 
very mention of a union of Church and State, but seems 
determined to put the wheels of State in charge of a 
Methodist engineer. 
Addressing a national convention of the Anti-Saloon 
League some five years ago, the Rev. Purley A. Baker, its 
founder and national Superintendent, said: 


The great issue is now on, and no unfriendly candidate for 
Congress or the United States Senate is entitled to, nor should 
receive, the 
League) people. 


support of temperance (meaning Anti-Saloon 
We will be told that there are other very 








important issues and that this issue should not be thrust to the 
front at this time. We who are charged with the responsibility 
of directing this movement in State and nation must be as firm 
as the mountains and as merciless as the truth. 

This means that any candidate for public office who does 
not “ qualify” before the Anti-Saloon League, must be 
defeated at all cost. 

The Anti-Saloon League has grown from an insignifi- 
cant beginning, to its present powerful status. About a 
quarter of a century ago, its present head, the Rev. Pur- 
ley A. Baker, then a poorly paid minister laboring in a 
small town, organized the League. He has declared that 
he pawned his watch to set the movement afloat, and to- 
day he is reputed to be a man of considerable means. The 
Anti-Saloon League employs a small army of men, at 
salaries in the neighborhood of $5,000 a year. Its offi- 
cial publication claims to have a revenue of more than 
$1,000,000 a year, and another army is in its employ, 
“cutting its own feed,” as one League superintendent 
recently put it. As a money gathering organization, the 
Anti-Saloon League has Christian Science beaten to a 
stand-still, though both work along similar lines, to a 
certain extent. 

In every Methodist church in the country, a repre- 
sentative of the Anti-Saloon League appears in the pulpit 
at least once each year, and a collection is taken for the 
work. The men who devote themselves to this phase 
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of the work, are sometimes ministers, often lawyers ; and 
a good many students for the ministry eke out a neat 
income in this manner. Skilled in their work, they ex- 
cite the fervor of the congregations by painting horrible 
pictures of the saloon, and then appeal for a liberal cash 
offering, to wipe out the evil. These are the men who 
“cut their own feed ”; or, as the Rev. Mr. Baker said, in 
the same address quoted heretofore: 

Ministers and laymen chiefly compose the working force of 
the League. These ministers sacrifice very largely their home 
and student life, as well as the warm fellowship of the pastoral 
and social life. ... These attorneys, with rare spirit, sacrifice 
financial and political possibilities to devote themselves to a 
task both difficult and dangerous, that they may be servants 
of the Most High and helpers of the stricken and helpless of 
their kind. It is to be regretted that the labor of financing this 
movement, both State and nationally, rests so nearly entirely 
upon the shoulders of these men. They are not financiers. 
They are reformers, hated by many and distrusted by others, as 
reformers of this sort always are. They are forced to the 
double duty of doing the work and financing themselves and 
the cause, and all the while to produce results that will make 
new friends and keep the old ones interested. 

Mr. Baker appealed to men of great means to help 
finance the work, saying: “ The handicap of suspicion 
does not hang over you. You are business men and not 
reformers and on that footing, business men receive 
you.” 

These “ servants of the Most High and helpers of the 
stricken,” use a pledge card system at these church meet- 
ings. The people are asked to give freely of their money, 
and also to sign the pledge cards, agreeing to give any- 
thing from a dime to $100 per month, the pledges payable 
quarterly. The “servant of the Most High” who speaks 
for the collection, keeps fifty per cent of it for himself, 
two and one-half per cent of the total goes to the national 
organization, and the remainder goes into the treasury 
of the State organization within whose jurisdiction the 
collection is taken. Just why “the handicap of sus- 
picion”’ should hang over these men, Mr. Baker does 
not explain. It may be, however, that since the givers 
are not informed of the arrangement whereby these 
workers “ cut their own feed,” some doubt may linger as 
to just where and how these speakers are cared for, and 
who foots the bills. 

William H. Anderson, New York State Superintend- 
ent, writing in the American Issue, July 10, 1915, gave 
these pledge card meetings as the secret of the success of 
the Anti-Saloon League. Said he: 

The secret of the Anti-Saloon League’s success, the thing 
that has given it financial stability over the country, is the fact 
that it has a large number of subscriptions, taken at regular 
church services, of comparatively small amounts per month for 
a year, payable quarterly. There is always a stream of second, 
third and fourth quarterly payments to augment the receipts 
immediately following the taking of new subscriptions. If 
anything goes wrong, as, for example, if a Sunday is stormy, 
this prevents any great slump in weekly revenue. It equalizes 
the receipts and serves as a stabilizer. 


While some Methodist church is open to these ap- 


peals, every Sunday in the year, other churches some- 
times balk at the arrangement. It has been said, that in 
certain cases, the receipts are shared with the pastor of 
the church; if this is true, there is certainly no standing 
rule to that effect, known to the Anti-Saloon League. 
That ministers sometimes register a protest against these 
collections, is shown in an article in the New York State 
edition of the American Issue, the official publication of 
the League, under date of November 30, 1915. William 
H. Anderson, New York State Superintendent, in a 
“ heart-to-heart talk with pastors,” says: 


The writer recently spoke to a Presbyterian church in a 
growing city. It was a rainy day, but it was better than a rainy 
day congregation that gathered in the handsome church building. 
The people are not wealthy, but earnest, intelligent, and sub- 
stantial. The subscription was $200. To be exact, it was $203, 
but we know of $5 that was given by a man who did not belong 
to the church. When the report went to the pastor, as such 
reports regularly do, he must have had a paroxysm judging 
from the echoes received at this end of the line. His letter 
indicated that he feared that his church was ruined financially 
by such generosity and the very evening after he received the 
report his session passed a resolution not to allow anything 
hereafter except a mere cash offering. He expressed gratitude 
that the day was rainy, on the ground that otherwise the 
“calamity ”’ would have been worse. This attitude, of course, 
closes the church to the League, because, if the League move- 
ment is not entitled to a fair chance to present the work and 
enlist the people, it has no business in the pulpit of any church. 


All of which would indicate that the “ servants of the 
Most High” meet with their own troubles, occasionally. 
No one knows, or seems to know, just what the salary 
of the National Superintendent of the Anti-Saloon 
League is, or what are the perquisites of his office. In 
fact, no one seems to know the precise financial rewards 
paid to any of the workers in the cause. William H. 
Anderson, of New York, for instance, boasts of the 
fact that he is paid by the national organization, and 
that, therefore, the State is not concerned with his 
finances. He said, not so long ago: “ My salary is 
paid by the ‘ National League,’ and does not come out 
of the State treasury. I am the only New York worker 
who is not directly dependent upon the State.” But let 
us see. 

The financial report of the New York State office, 
as published in the American Issue, September 15, 1917, 
and covering the fiscal year ending April 30, 1917, shows 
that the New York State office paid its percentage assess- 
ment to the National Anti-Saloon League, amounting to 
$8,870.08. As Mr. Anderson has stated that his salary 
is $5,000 a year, it does not require any great knowledge 
of arithmetic to understand that what was paid to the 
National League with one hand, was returned to Mr. 
Anderson with the other. The financial report, likewise, 
is illuminating. It shows receipts amounting to $105,- 
822.12 and the expenses show that $103,829.04 went for 
“salaries, traveling and hotel expenses, labor, office ex- 
penses, moving expense of workers,” and the like, with 
the exception of a few thousand dollars paid for printing, 
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and the publication of the American Issue. The item- 
ized account reads: 

Receipts 
Nr es ckcedun kee babar $105,822.12 


Subscriptions and 


Receipts from sales of printed matter................ 130.94 
$105,953.06 
Expenditures 

Salaries (covering salaries of 16 regular staff men and 
compensation of 10 special Sunday speakers)....... 27 574.37 
Traveling and hotel expenses... ....ccccsccccscccces 13,932.58 
Laber (covering clerical force of 27 in four offices)... 21,339.36 
Office expenses (rent for office, stationery, supplies, etc.) 7,223.09 
Printing other than stationery. ........cccscccccsvecs 3,115.50 
Poiblication Americate [886 . oo... cecsescesvescccsecc 9,026.95 
Periodicals, magazines, clippings, books, etc.......... 601.37 
Enter Te SA SO ewe Marys annab mer Eee sea peee 8,765.24 
PE GI Is ose ca sh ec nahsa sand dees 1,831.40 
OE RIN CII, 6 iin ccodnagvasamdendecwead 261.77 
ee Ge,  . . a ssa waseebnee cadcmmmbadn ge 424.14 
NEE MOEN CUTS oi ion i's owe cnedtscanceaives 196.71 
BEGUN GRDENSES GE WOEKETS « onc conic ccessesvcdcetas 343.25 
Miscellaneous expenses, including auditor’s fee of $200 323.23 
Percentage assessment to National Anti-Saloon League 8,870.08 
$103,829.04 


So much for a sample of the finances. Aside from the 
salaried employees, and the pulpit orators who “ cut their 
own feed,” the Anti-Saloon League maintains a staff of 
speakers, for use in campaigns. These speakers are 
booked as are theatrical stars. The list includes ex- 
office holders, politicians of various and varying grades, 
preachers and the like. The price of these speakers is 
regulated, like bargain counter attractions, to fit all 
purses. They range from ten dollars and expenses, per 
speech, to two and three hundred dollars, and expenses. 
Rumor has it that certain men make a few hundred 
thousand dollars a year, as Anti-Saloon League speakers. 
This work costs the League practically nothing, as the 
town committees who bill the speakers, raise the funds 
for the purpose. On this list, are a few Catholic priests. 
One of them, a priest of a small town, receives ten 
dollars and expenses, per speech, while another, widely 
advertised by the League as a “ prominent priest,” “ the 
great champion of the miners,” “ great friend of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt,” receives a fifty dollar fee per speech, 
plus expenses. During the spring campaign of this year, 
in New York State, this clergyman was “ dated up” by 
the booking department of the Anti-Saloon League, for 
sixteen speeches, from April 1 to April 15 inclusive, this 
tour netting $800, plus expenses. This included two 
speeches in a certain town on a Sunday, but since the 
reward was more than that received by the average 
priest, in the regular parish work, in the course of a year, 
perhaps it is not surprising that such men publicly state 
that they have long pined for the dawn of the day when 
they could devote themselves, as “servants of the Most 
High,” in the great and glorious cause. 

The money rolls into the coffers of the Anti-Saloon 
League. Its published statements throw no light on the 
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manner in which this immense fund is spent. Capitalists 
and employers of labor who are known to pay next to 
starvation wages to their employees, give large sums to 
the League. It builds no churches, but the Rev. Purley 
A. Baker has said churches are “ dead capital,” without 
the Anti-Saloon League. The Anti-Saloon League has 
never been known to educate one poor boy or one poor 
girl, it cares for no orphans, relieves no distress, assuages 
no misery. Its one aim is to build up a giant political 
machine, to be the catspaw of the Methodist Church. 
That the Anti-Saloon League is decidedly anti-Catholic 
will be shown in another article. It has not the power, 
as yet, to come out, in the open, and “ fight like a tiger, 
to the last ditch,’ against Catholicism, but the straws 
indicate the direction of the wind. 


The System of Cooperation 
JoserpH Huss etn, S.J. 

URING the packers’ wage-arbitration dispute in 

Chicago some interesting revelations were made. 
The head of one of the firms candidly admitted that the 
net profits of this business for the year 1916 had been 
$20,000,000. At the same time it was announced by the 
counsel for the trade unions that the 20,000 employees of 
that same firm were together receiving $13,400,000, or not 
two-thirds the amount absorbed by a comparatively small 
number of stockholders. Commenting editorially upon 
the testimony in this case the New York Evening Mail 
wrote: 

Mr. Nelson Morris, twenty-six years old, endowed with a 
salary of $75,000 a year, admitted that neither he nor Mr. Ferris, 
who determined employees’ wages, ever visited their homes. 
Mr. Morris said he never looked over a budget showing the 
cost of living for a laboring man with a family. The plain 
truth is that this newer generation of industrial lords grew up 
in luxury, apart from the toilers who earn their profits for 
them. To them the workers are like machinery, to be bought 
at the cheapest price attainable, to be run at the highest possible 
speed the longest number of hours, to be scrapped when worn 
out and replaced by new. 

We are fully aware that this does not represent the at- 
titude of all employers. Yet it gives a truthful picture 
of the results that followed on the dissociation of reli- 
gion from industry in the post-Reformation capitalism. 
Cannot a more equitable plan be devised? The possibili- 
ties of public ownership within certain limits, and the 
necessity of government regulation or supervision in 
other instances have already been treated in the previous 
article. There still remains the most important of all 
means to be considered, the system of cooperation. 

Few realize the extent to which this “ medieval ” plan 
of economics had again been adopted before the outbreak 
of the war, and the success with which it met in many 
various fields. Surveying the work already accomplished 
by it, we can readily understand the possibilities this sys- 
tem would offer with the restoration of the Catholic 
Faith throughout the world. Nothing else is needed at 
the present moment. Our just regard for the dignity of 
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human beings, our preference of the common good to 
private interests, our insistence upon government control 
or oversight of industry to whatever extent it may be re- 
quired for the welfare of the people, our countless co- 
operative societies already bursting into full blossom in 
every land, and withal the universal aspiration for the 
brotherhood of all mankind—what are all these signs of 
our times, at their best, but Catholic revivals? 

To begin with, the system of cooperative banking has 
struck deep root and will continue in its prosperous de- 
velopment. Everyone is familiar with the success of the 
Raiffeisen credit associations. These or similar systems 
of cooperative banking had been established in practically 
every European country before the war. The main in- 
centive and purpose in founding them was to enable the 
poorer classes, particularly upon the land, to obtain the 
credit which the commercial banks refused them and to 
escape the merciless system of usury to which they were 
in consequence exposed. Such cooperative credit associa- 
tions, formed among the people, exercised moreover the 
best of moral influences and taught them thrift and self- 
respect. ; 

In many instances these cooperative societies were es- 
tablished by the parish priests. According to the account 
given by Father Joseph P. Archambault, S.J., in his work, 
“Le Clergé et l’Action sociale,” the first popular bank in 
Italy was founded by a Paduan Jew. The curé of Gom- 
barare soon realized its possibilities if conducted on a 
purely Catholic basis, excluding all idea of commercial- 
ism. The success of the plan is obvious from the follow- 
ing figures taken from the Civiltad Cattolica. (Vol. XII, p. 
671.) Between the years 1883 and 1892 the enterprising 
Jew had established seventy-two banks. But about this 
time the work of the curé of Gombarare began to attract 
the attention of his fellow-priests. The success of his co- 
operative venture at once called forth a host of imitators. 
The consequence was that in 1893 the Jew founded three 
and in 1894 only two banks, while the Catholics during 
the same year established respectively twenty-nine and 
105 of their own credit institutions. Raiffeisen himself 
thus explains the nature and purpose of the cooperative- 
credit system: 


A loaning and savings bank should in a manner constitute 
a single family, a brotherhood where the weak are supported 
and borne along by their fellows, where the associates do not 
wait until the members one after another fall into actual dis- 
tress, but where they seek out all who may stand in need of 
assistance, bringing them friendly aid, saving them from ruin, 
doing everything for the good of each individual and the good 
of the entire community. The work is carried on for the love 
of God. (“Le Clergé et l’Action Sociale,” pp. 80, 81.) 


Almost equally successful, in many places, have been 
the cooperative stores. It is estimated variously that be- 
tween one-third and one-fourth of the entire population 
of Great Britain had already participated in these enter- 
prises before.the outbreak of the war. The total coopera- 
tive sales in that country for the year 1913 considerably 
exceeded $600,000,000, and there were thousands of co- 
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operative stores in Great Britain alone. The same system 
had likewise developed in Ireland. Describing these 
stores in the Irish Monthly Cruise O’Brien writes: 

Here you have an association of persons who band them- 
selves together to run a retail store for their own benefit. The 
first thing to be noted about their constitution is that their 
membership is open to all, and accordingly their share lists 
cannot be closed. Here is one difference from a joint stock 
enterprise, in which the share list is closed when sufficient 
capital has been obtained in order that the existing shareholder 
may obtain the best possible amount of profit. Again, the 
members of the store propose to make savings and not profits— 
that is to say, they do not want to sell to those who are not 
members in order to obtain a profit on their trade, but they 
want non-members to become members in order that all may 
save on the economy which arises from collective buying and 
from the elimination of the profits which the retailer takes as 
his reward for distribution of goods. 

Weare at once reminded of the wise restrictions of the 
medieval gilds by the further regulation which forbade 
any person to have more than two-hundred-pounds’ worth 
of capital invested. But the perfection of the fraternal 
spirit was brought about by the rule which conceded but 
one vote to each shareholder, whether he possessed fifty 
shares or one only. Thus the poor man could exercise the 
same right and power in controlling the interests of the 
business as his more well-to-do neighbor. In this there is 
an approach to an ideal understanding of what may be ac- 
complished by voluntary agreement toward attaining to a 
“democratic control of industry.” The interest of the 
share-capital itself was limited to a sum not exceeding five 
per cent., so that the societies, whose purpose was to ef- 
fect cheap purchases, might not be perverted into profit- 
making schemes: another wise regulation. “ The division 
of the savings,” we are further told, “is in proportion to 
the amount of purchases made by each member, and it is 
a part of the cooperative creed that some portion of the 
savings should be shared in by the society’s employees.” 
To stimulate thrift and self-reliance the purchases could 


_ be made in cash only. 


We may well rub our eyes and wonder whether this is 
England and Ireland of the twentieth century, or England 
and Ireland of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries. It is the spirit of brotherhood returning to 
earth; it is the wearing-away of the iron bonds of the 
Reformation; it is true appreciation of the worth of a 
man above the worth of his wealth; it is the supreme ideal 
of each for all and all for each; it is the first premonition 
of the passing-away of a system which made of profits the 
end of man, and of man the slave of profits. It is Cathol- 
icism resurgent in economic life. Yet the work of restor- 
ing an order of society in which capital and labor shall 
meet on a more equitable footing, and the benefits of 
private ownership shall be more widely shared by the peo- 
ple, has only begun. The great task lies before us and no 
institution is so well prepared for its accomplishment as 
the Catholic Church. Of the further and even more im- 
portant developments of the cooperative system we shall 
treat in another article. 
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Religious Rights and Supreme Court Opinions 


MicHaEL Kenny, S.J]. 


RECENT letter in America declared that the ques- 
A tion of Prohibition and sacramental wine “ should 
be settled, not by philosophic speculation, but by 
reference to the decisions of our highest tribunals.” But 
as these tribunals have not pronounced on the question, 
philosophic deduction from the principles involved in 
their past decisions is the only avenue to intelligent specu- 
lation on their final judgment, and is also the most effi- 
cient process of purifying the judicial atmosphere of its 
prejudicial elements. “ Let us have no more talk,” we 
are warned, “ of outworn theories of State rights and the 
like”; but it is precisely on such theories that the ex- 
ponents of Federal helplessness build and buttress their 
arguments. 

Since 1844 the old State-right theory which underlies 
the two decisions cited as proof—that the 1787 ordinance 
of civil and religious liberty, which Congress enacted in 
1789 and 1790 as the basis of all our laws and govern- 
ment and always required thereafter, by formal or in- 
formal compact, to be embodied in the constitution of 
every State—has been obsolete and ineffectual. The only 
effect of the compact, these theorists claim, is to get the 
State into the Union; once admitted, the State is under 
no obligation to observe it, and the United States, the 
other party to the compact, has no power to enforce it. 
That is, neither ordinance nor compact nor enabling act, 
for each is on the same basis, has ever been other than a 
scrap of paper; and paramount authority has no author- 
ity, paramount or otherwise. This extraordinary theory, 
built up in defense of slavery, is based, not illogically, 
on several Supreme Court decisions prior to 1860, the 
most noted being Permoli v. First Municipality (3 How- 
ard, 589). 

In the days when State Rights ruled in Dixie and 
Dixie swayed the nation, it chanced that yellow fever and 
schism were rampant in New Orleans, and, as a result, 
Rev. B. Permoli was heavily fined for performing funeral 
rites in his church of St. Augustin, contrary to a city 
statute restricting such ceremonies to a single mortuary 
chapel. The Supreme Court, to which he appealed in 1844, 
held that, though Congress in its Act of 1812 had made 
“the principles of religious liberty . . . one of the funda- 
mental conditions upon which the State was incorporated 
in the Union,” still, having admitted Louisiana “on an 
equal footing with original States in all respects what- 
ever,” the ordinance of 1787, which Congress had ex- 
tended to Louisiana, and “ the laws of Congress, were all 
superseded by the State constitution, nor is any part of 
them in force unless they were adopted by the constitu- 
tion of Louisiana as laws of the State.”’ 

So far the opinion is consonant with other Federal de- 
cisions on the question. The 1787 ordinance and other 
acts of Congress concerning the formation of States, even 


the enabling acts, are not laws or constitutions, but 
bodies of governing principles which Congress requires 
to be incorporated in the constitutions of such States, 
and to form the basis of their laws. They continue to 
operate, but through and under the approved constitu- 
tions that embody them, and in this sense only are they 
“superseded by the State constitutions.” As Chief Jus- 
tice Taney observed, 1850, in Strader v. Graham (10 
How., 82), the provisions of the 1787 ordinance “ owe 
their validity and authority to the Constitution of the 
United States and the constitutions and laws of the re- 
spective States ” through which Congress had, with nec- 
essary local adjustments, “ carried its provisions into exe- 
cution.” Justice Catron, who in 1844 had written the 
Permoli judgment, insisted in 1850 that only those pro- 
visions of the ordinance “stand superseded and an- 
nulled” which a State constitution had, with consent of 
Congress, omitted. Numerous other decisions on the 
point were summarized, 1911, in the statement of Justice 
Lurton (223 U. S., 401) that, “ The Ordinance of 1787,” 
whose principles must find place in the organic laws of 
States within its scope, “ ceased to be, in itself, obligatory 
upon such States, except in so far as adopted by such 
States and made part of the law thereof.” It should be 
noted that though Congress, which requires such 
adoption, has sometimes sanctioned modifications of the 
ordinance, it has never permitted alteration or rejection 
of the sections and the article prescribing and forever 
guaranteeing freedom of worship. 

The Permoli decision would make this a paper guar- 
antee only: “All Congress intended was to declare in 
advance to the people of the territory the fundamental 
principles their constitution should contain. . . . Having 
accepted the constitution and admitted the State on an 
equal footing with the original States in all respects what- 
ever, . . . Congress was concluded (sic) from assuming 
that the instructions contained in the Act of 1811 had 
not been complied with.” The provisions of the 1787 
ordinance were then declared “superseded _ unless 
adopted by the laws of Louisiana”; and though they ac- 
tually were so adopted, nevertheless: 


It is not possible that the United States hold in trust, by force 
of the ordinance, for the people of Louisiana, all the great 
elemental principles or any one of them, contained in the 
ordinance, and secured to the people of the Orleans territory 
during its existence. It follows no repugnance could arise be- 
tween the ordinance of 1787 and an act of the legislature of 
Louisiana, or a city regulation founded on such Act; and, 
therefore, this court has no jurisdiction. ; 


The inconsequence of these conclusions—and the same 
characterizes the opinions in Strader v. Graham and in 
Pollard’s Lessee v. Hagan (3 How., 312)—would stagger 
the logician who ignores the fixed idea of the ruling jur- 
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ists and politicians of the period, that the “sovereign 
State’ was absolute within its boundaries, and all else 
was subordinate thereto. Marshall was in eclipse. The 
national authority was conceived to have had no jurisdic- 
tion in the domestic concerns of the original States; and 
as the new States were “ on an equal footing ” with these 
“in all respects whatever,” the Supreme Court of the 
period held it had no jurisdiction to enforce on the new 
States what it thought was unenforcible in the old. It 
was only in the minor premise that it erred; but the logic 
of the same premises would equally preclude it from en- 
forcing an enabling act. This idea, which based Chief 
Justice Taney’s opinion in Strader v. Graham, was 
further emphasized in his Dred Scott decision, which 
precipitated the Civil War; whereof the principal consti- 
tutional outcome was the assertion in the Fourteenth 
Amendment of national sovereignty as primary and per- 
vasive, competent to protect every citizen in all his con- 
stitutional privileges and rights. 

This in no way contradicts the opinion that no ordi- 
nance nor compact puts any State in an inferior position 
to any other; rather it clarifies the fact that all States 
were always equal in restrictions as well as privileges, 
and equally subject to national authority. The same 
opinion was subsequently upheld in Coyle v. Oklahoma 
(221 U. S., 559), and in Escanaba Co. v. Chicago (107 
U. S., 678) wherein Illinois was judged entitled to “ ex- 
ercise the same power over rivers within her limits that 
Delaware exercised over Black Bird Creek.” Here was 
an exercise of power by a State over matters of purely lo- 
cal concern; but State interference with all or any of 
man’s fundamental and inalienable rights is essentially 
different. Natural rights had been made subordinate to 
State rights, as these were conceived by certain theorists ; 
but when the question of State or national sovereignty 
had been fought out on bloody battlefields, fundamental 
rights came uppermost, and, as we shall see, the State- 
rights decisions of the ante-secession period were re- 


versed. 


A South American Hero 
Joun .C. ReEvIiLte, S.J. 


T WO weeks ago the American people laid their memorial 
wreaths upon the graves of their soldier dead. A short 
time before the citizens of the Argentine Republic paid the 
homage of their gratitude to their greatest soldier and citizen, 
José de San Martin. Last year they had celebrated the cen- 
tenary of his passage of the Andes. This year they com- 
memorated his victory at Maipo. In that celebration all Latin 
America took part. Argentina, Chile and Peru could not forget 
that the sword of San Martin had severed their bonds while 
their sister republics realized that his inspiration and example 
had been large factors in their successful fight for liberty. 
Maipo, they knew, was one of the decisive battles of the New 
World. It was the. precursor of Bolivar’s triumph in New 
Granada, of Sucre’s exploits at Pichincha and Ayacucho. Maipo 
crushed the spirit of the Spanish royalist army in South 
America, and prepared the way for subsequent victories. It 
set the seal to the work of Chilean independerice. It marked 
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the highest point in the career of one who may be deservedly 
considered South America’s greatest hero. 

In popular estimation Simon Bolivar has perhaps ranked 
higher than the victor of Maipo. He makes a stronger appeal 
to the popular imagination than San Martin. He had more 
dash; he was more brilliant. Yet at the present time the senti- 
ment of the Latin Republics is turning more and more in 
favor of San Martin. As a soldier, a statesman and a citizen, 
he was certainly not inferior to Bolivar. As a man he was 
superior. By his military gifts, his incorruptible integrity and 
his disregard of his personal interests, more than any other 
man he deserves to be called the “Washington of South 
America.” 

Like Washington, José de San Martin learnt the art of war 
in the armies which later on he was to conquer. As a child of 
eight the future liberator left Argentina for Spain. A boy of 
twelve he was serving in the Murcia regiment as a cadet, and 
at an age when other lads are poring over the war against 
Jugurtha, and painfully piecing together the speeches of Mas- 
inissa, he was fighting the Moors in the Spanish dependencies 
in Africa. He saw service against the French in the Pyrenees. 
He was with Castafios when Dupont surrendered his 18,000 
French troops at Bailen, and distinguished himself in the bloody 
battle of Albuera under Beresford, against the veterans of 
Soult. The training was to serve him in good stead in the 
New World. 2 

When Lieutenant-Colonel José de San Martin returned to his 
native land, he found South America in the throes of revolution. 
In July, 1808, Bolivia had overthrown its governor. The act 
was the prelude to the first real declaration of independence 
which was passed by the City of Quito in August, 1809. Almost 
at the same time and practically without prearranged plan, 
the leaders of the movement lifted up the banner of the Revo- 
lution, Hidalgo in Mexico; Miranda in New Granada; Belgrano 
in Argentina; Artigas in Uruguay; Carrera and Bernardo 
O’Higgins in Chile. The battle for independence was to be 
a bitter one. The friends of liberty were to meet with many 
a check. But brave hands were ever ready to lift up the 
drooping banners of freedom, until the victories of Sucre on 
the heights of the Pichincha and at Ayacucho, of Bolivar at 
3oyaca and Carabobo, of Belgrano at Tucuman, and of O’Hig- 
gins and his immortal chief at Chacabuco and Maipo, definitely 
accomplished the work of a people’s redemption. 

San Martin had served in the Spanish armies with distinction. 
He was a Spaniard in his idealisms, his chivalrous spirit, his 
faith; his enthusiasms, his sense of honor. But he realized that 
in the New World the sway of the mother country was doomed. 
The sun, he saw, was fast setting on Spain’s colonial empire in 
the West. The mother e@ountry could no longer govern it. 
The time was approaching. when new political units had to be 
formed or else anarchy and ruin would settle down upon the 
South American continent. The colonies, no longer submissive 
to the pupilage in which they had been held, were clamoring 
for the “right of self-determination.” They were driven into 
war. San Martin offered his services and his sword to the 
cause of freedom. 

His countrymen needed him. They needed a statesman and 
a soldier. San Martin had not yet passed a year at home, 
when with troops but half disciplined and poorly equipped he 
was beating back the royalists at San Lorenzo. His success 
in the skirmish, for it was little more than a South American 
Lexington, stamped him as a real soldier. Though San Martin 
pleaded that his friend Belgrano should be given control of 
the patriot forces, he was made commander of the army of 
independence in Upper Peru. With the experience won in the 
discipline of the Old World, San Martin realized that if 
Argentina and the struggling colonies were to win against the 
regiments of the Spanish Viceroys, they had to be trained. At 
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his own request he was made Governor of the Province of 
Cuyo on the Chilean frontier. It was in 1814. 

It was a dark hour for the struggling republics of the New 
World. Except in Buenos Ayres, there seemed but little hope 
for the patriots. The Chileans had been routed by the King’s 
troops at the disastrous battle of Rancagua. Venezuela was 
groaning under the despotism of Morillo. In the north the 
patriots had for the moment given up hope, while to the south 
dissension and discord were rife. San Martin saw that the 
Spanish power must be attacked at its center. The banners of 
independence must be carried over the heights of the Andes. 
Chile and Peru must be invaded. He had no army. He raised 
one. The men that flocked to his colors were the brave but 
undisciplined gauchos of the plains. They had to be drilled, 
armed, clothed and fed. Fot three years he drilled and waited. 
Chilean exiles flocked to him, and with them came Bernardo 
O'Higgins, son of the great Viceroy of Peru, Ambrosio 
O'Higgins. Bernardo was a host in himself. He was the 
Murat of South America, a dashing cavalryman, whom those 
Confederate “ whirlwinds on horseback,” Forrest and Jeb Stuart, 
might have envied. 

Slowly and silently San Martin at the foot of the Andes 
forged the thunderbolt which he was to hurl at the Spanish 
power. Judged by modern standards his army was ridiculously 
small. On the thirteenth of February, 1817, the liberator left 
Mendoza with his heroic band for the march across the moun- 
tains. He had in all 4,000 troops, 3,000 infantrymen and a 
force of 1,000 cavalrymen with O'Higgins at their head. San 
Martin’s personal aide-de-camp was an O’Brien. The Celtic 
names at the head of the roster of the gallant army was a 
happy augury of success. 

After the battle of Tucuman, the life-long friend of San 
Martin, Belgrano, had declared, with Castilian faith and chiv- 
alry, that Our Lady of Mercy should be henceforth the Captain- 
General of the army of Peru. San Martin, as devout and 
fervent a Catholic as he was a loyal champion of liberty, named 
the Queen of Heaven the Captain of his host and entrusted to 
her keeping his commander’s staff, begging her in the name of 
his regiments to give them victory. Then over the Andes 
crept the devoted band. Over those frowning ramparts of ice 
and snow, by dangerous passes, under beetling crags, on the 
brink of dizzy precipices, through silent and dark gorges, 
onward they slowly climbed. Up mountain slopes 13,000 feet 
in the clouds they dragged their guns. Neither snow, nor ice, 
nor the raging torrent, nor the beetling crag, nor the blast of 
the hurricane that swept down in fury from the hills could 
stop their march. 

We can forgive Bartolome Mitre, the historian of the hero, 
when he says that San Martin’s passage of the Andes was a 
feat requiring greater strategy and skill than the passage of the 
Alps by Hannibal or Napoleon. It was unrivaled until Bolivar 
repeated the exploit on the equator. San Martin crowned it 
with the victories of Chacabuco and Maipo, Bolivar with that 
of Boyacéa. These gave liberty to a continent. “The passage 
of the Alps by Hannibal and Napoleon resulted only in the 
sterile victories of the Trebbia and Marengo.” 

In eighteen days San Martin and his heroes covered over 240 
miles. Twenty-four days after he had left Mendoza and begun 
the ascent of the mountains, he met the royalist troops at 
Chacabuco. He completely routed them. On that field Bernardo 
O'Higgins deserved well of South America and liberty for it 
was his irresistible charge at the head of his cavalry that de- 
cided the fortunes of the day. Santiago opened its gates to 
the gallant chief and his victorious battalions. As modest as 
he was brave San Martin declined the honors of the supreme 
government, yielding it to his brother-in-arms O’Higgins, while 
he kept for himself nothing but the command of the army. 
The victor of Chacabuco was looking to still further conquests 
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and thinking already of driving the Spaniard from Peru. He 
planned, organized, prepared for the coming blow. But the 
enemy was not idle. The Spanish viceroy Osorio had gathered 
an army of experienced and hardy veterans. He caught the 
victor of Chacabuco at Cancha Rayada unprepared and inflicted 
a heavy defeat upon the men who but a short while before had 
so signally routed the Spanish arms. Chile was in consternation. 
But not for a moment did San Martin lose heart. On March 20, 
1818, he was a beaten general. Sixteen days after he met Osorio 
again and inflicted upon him the bloody defeat of Maipo. His 
victory, wrung from the very jaws of ruin, settled for good 
the independence of Chile. April 5 marks the crest of the 
career of the South American hero. His grateful countrymen 
have just celebrated the centenary of the battle and recalled 
with pride his eminent and unselfish services. 

But the liberation of Chile was but one step forward in San 
Martin’s plans. He now sought to drive the Spaniard from 
the powerful vice-kingdom of Peru. With the Spaniard holding 
Lima, he knew that the independence of South America would 
never be won. The Viceroy of Peru could muster 23,000 men, 
San Martin only 7,000. With the aid of that picturesque sailor, 
Thomas Cochrane, Lord Dundonald, he drove the enemy from 
the western coast and entered Lima. In July, 1821, the city 
was evacuated by the royalist troops. San Martin proclaimed 
the independence of the country and accepted the title of 
Protector. Bolivar meanwhile had appeared on the northern 
frontier. For awhile there seemed to be hopes that the two 
greatest men which South America produced would agree on a 
policy and work for the common good. In spite of his virtues 
Bolivar had no small share of ambition. He could ill brook a 
brother near the throne. San Martin on the contrary was abso- 
lutely unselfish, straightforward and sincere. He lacked the 
popular arts of the Venezuelan. But he had higher ideals and 
principles. Bolivar’s aid was not what San Martin expected it 
to be in an hour of national crisis. But the victor of Maipo 
was unwilling that the sword he had unsheathed for the common 
good of South America should be drawn in a civil war. After 
meeting Bolivar at Guayaquil, he decided to withdraw forever 
from the contest. At the height of his fame when Argentina, 
Chile and Peru acclaimed him as their savior, he sheathed his 
sword and like Cincinnatus and Washington withdrew to the 
privacy and solitude of his ancestral home, 

Republics are not grateful. The old hero was coldly received. 
Heart-stricken he took the road of exile. Sorrow lent its 
crown to his splendid life. Like another Belisarius he was 
left to end his career of glory in loneliness and poverty. 
His daughter, worthy Antigone of her sorrow-stricken sire, was 
his constant companion. With her at his side, he learnt how 
painful it is to climb the stranger’s stairs. He died in her arms 
at Boulogne in France, August 17, 1850. To his everlasting 
credit, the old hero’s companion in arms, the generous Bernardo 
O’Higgins, never forgot his chief and tried to lighten by his 
affection and his aid the want and the sorrows of the old hero. 


San Martin was not only a great man; he was a mission. 
Seldom has a man’s intervention in the history of his country 
been more decisive than his, either in the immediate conduct 
of affairs or in the logical development of their results. He 
conceived great plans. He saw them realized. If he organized 
armies, he did so not for his own personal schemes but in the 
name of his country. He founded republics, not out of hatred 
of kings, but out of love of the people. He was a conqueror, 
but left no trace of hatred behind him. At the height of his 
glory he abdicated his power, without weakness, unmoved by 
jealousy or petty spite, when he realized that his mission was 
ended and that another might better accomplish what still re- 
mained of freedom’s task. In honor as in sorrow, as a con- 
queror or an exile, he remained ever the type of the Christian 
and the hero. He is undoubtedly South America’s greatest son. 
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COMMUNICATIONS 
Letters, as a rule, should not exceed six hundred words. 


The Daily Paper 
To the Editor of America: 

In the two last issues of America there appeared two articles 
against the Catholic daily paper by Mr. J. C. Walsh. Not alone 
does he consider such a paper unfeasible, but also undesirable, 
against both of which contentions I wish merely to suggest a 
few arguments. 

Has any one ever heard that the French speaking population 
of the United States is very numerous? Yet that scanty number 
has no less than seven Catholic dailies. The Poles have three; 
the Germans have two; the Bohemians one. If these people 
can have them, why cannot we? Holland has only 2,000,000 
Catholics. Yet they have eighteen Catholie dailies. We are 
at the very least 10,000,000 English speaking Catholics. Cannot 
we have one paper? But the Hollanders are confined to a small 
area. Are their 2,000,000 Catholics in a smaller area than the 
“2,000,000 in the New York area”? Yet Holland has not only 
one, but eighteen, papers. 

“The newspaper affirms opinion, recognizes and voices exist- 
ing opinion, rather than forms opinion.” Therefore its influ- 
ence is small, and, I suppose, that is the reason why the Catholic 
daily is not desirable. Let me here cite the words of that emi- 
nent authority, the late Pope Pius X: “Again I urge you to 
work for the diffusion of the Catholic press, for in these days 
people regulate their lives almost entirely by the daily reading 
of the press.” 

Mr. Walsh himself—consistently with his opposition to the 
Catholic daily, or inconsistently, which?—decries the attitude 
of the secular press towards the Catholic Church and here is 
his remedy: “ How would it do, every time one finds his gorge 
rising over some new display of ignorance or contempt of 
Catholic feelings in his daily paper, there and then to resolve 
to secure one new reader for AMERICA?” 

Does Mr. Walsh consider his suggestion a practical and ade- 
quate remedy? B. C. ZIMMERMAN. 

St. Louis. 


Mr. Neacy and the Toiler 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 


The Editor, in reading me a lecture on my attitude towards 
labor, overlooked one or two practical considerations which are 
less present to him, perhaps, than they are to one in the game. 
The beating heart, making for the continued life of any indus- 
trial venture must be the absolute stability and uniformity of 
wage rates in the same field. For this reason, while “ Bill 
James,” an unskilled laborer might have trouble finding a job 
at $12 a week, and probably would have to take what he could 
get, he would have no difficulty in finding one at 30 cents an 
hour with time-and-a-half for overtime; in fact, in the latter case 
Bill would be confronted with an embarrassment of findings! 
I do not know what statistics the Editor is using to cut down 
Bill so, but it is sure they give me as much mirth, as a philo- 
sophically off-color word in my letter to AMERICA seems to have 
furnished him. Of course, if Bill sets up to be Williard P. 
James and insists on selling neckties in a basement department- 
store, he may be paid less than he can get at productive employ- 
ment (and take the rest out in personal satisfaction, which is 
recognized as part of wages, I believe, by the workers them- 
selves), but if he has any honest wish to support that wife, he can 
pick out his job at a living wage to do it on. 

It was not out of my lack of information, but rather because 
of the great doses of it I have had, that I spoke of “the priv- 
ilege of collective bargaining” because the way it is carried out 
is certainly not as a right entailing correlative duties, nor does 
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any union that I know of act as a responsible person to whom a 
right could belong. If the labor union really were a moral per- 
son, consistent and reliable, who can doubt that employers would 
be glad, even at greater price (which is usually paid for uni- 
formity and simpleness in any commercial dealings) to treat 
with one man or a small and more intelligent representation 
of men, than to treat with thousands? But instead, the union 
might be called an “immoral person,” with no regard for its 
word, no shame, no consistence, holding to nothing but its im- 
mediate interests and exhibiting a monstrous selfishness towards 
the great bulk of wage-earners not included in itself. No union 
ever lived up to a contract any longer than it seemed highly ad- 
vantageous to it to allow such a scrap of paper to stand. Quite 
often, contrary to outside supposition, the difficulty is not a mat- 
ter of wages at all. In Buffalo the other day, Uncle Sam had 
to step in and commandeer the bakeshops. Although wage de- 
mands had been granted by the masterbakers, the union called 
a strike and delivered an ultimatum for a reduction of ten min- 
utes a day and refused to arbitrate. The Government took over 
the work of supplying Buffalo with a comment on the patriotism 
of those who would obstruct on such an issue at such a time. 

But the blustering, and welching and jack-in-office interfering 
of the union officials, irritating to the employer and impeding 
as it is, is not the worst. The great impeachment against the 
unions: no one of them but cuts at the real wealth of the coun- 
try, production. 

The Encyclical, which AMERICA so justly praises, admitting that 
it was written twenty years ago, may have had its part in bring- 
ing about the humanitarian changes, that have since rendered 
its more drastic expressions obsolete. But it is certain that in 
this country with industrial commissions in every State, with 
labor laws to safeguard the workers, systems of vocational 
schooling, and schools of trade, labor may suffer from its own 
inertia and lack of distribution, but it certainly does not suffer 
from injustice that an employer’s “ taking thought ” could mend. 
For the employer is subject to as rigid conditions as his em- 
ployee, and must maintain a difficult balance between cost of out- 
put and its selling price, in order to keep going at all. 

Milwaukee. T. J. Neacy. 


[Some reflections suggested by this remarkable communica- 
tion will be found under the head, “ Sociology.”—Ep, AMeEnrica.] 


Take Out Catholic Books 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

“ Have you Father Sasia’s ‘The Future Life?’” a friend of 
mine recently asked one of the assistants in a public library. 
“No,” she serenely answered. ‘ We buy very few Catholic books 
now, you know.” “Indeed!” exclaimed the seeker after truth. 
“Why is that?” “ Because no one reads them,” said the assistant 
librarian. “ Catholics have come and asked us to get this book or 
that treating of matters presumably of interest to them, and when 
we have gone to the expense of buying the book desired, it is 
scarcely ever taken out by anyone. We are perfectly willing to 
procure Catholic books if they are only called for occasionally, but 
we really cannot use the city’s money in purchasing books that 
will not be read. There was a zealous assistant librarian here 
some years ago, who managed to get a neighboring parish school 
interested in reading Catholic books, and the children and their 
teachers took out so many works by Catholics that that depart- 
ment grew wonderfully, and the enterprising assistant had her 
salary increased. But she left us last year to enter the convent 
and since then the work she built up has languished. I will gladly 
get you Father Sasia’s book if you will guarantee that there will 
be a demand for it.” 

The applicant shook his head, turned sadly away, and made no 
comment. After all, what could he say? 


New York. F. R. L. 
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Bismarck and the Church 

T IME was when we sat at the feet of Germany, hum- 

bly craving enlightenment, for it was the fashion to 
regard Germany as a paragon, particularly in education 
and statecraft. We named our public schools after fa- 
mous Germans, and sought to remake our educational 
system, from the kindergarten to the university, accord- 
ing to the model exhibited in Heidelberg or Berlin. 
Viewed from afar, the German State, like the German 
laboratory, seemed to approach the perfection of “ effi- 
ciency.” Whatever its shortcomings, “it worked,” it 
preduced results, palpable, undeniable results. When, 
from time to time, a humble Catholic ventured to suggest 


that the doctrine of State supremacy, as it was exempli-. 


fied along the Rhine, was perilously like an unequal divi- 
sion of power between God and Caesar, he was very 
properly rebuked as one whose locks were still dank with 
the dews of medievalism. 

The change which has marked public opinion within 
the last twelve months would be merely amusing, if it 
were not an encouraging sign of returning sanity. We 
are beginning to suspect, in a dim way, that our German 
models had feet of clay and that our imitations, as a rule, 
carefully avoided whatever excellence may have been in 
the models, to embody their harmful features. Bismarck 
is no longer held up to American children as an ideal 
statesman, nor are the lying maneuvers which distin- 
guished his attacks on the Church, set forth as the noble 
efforts of a high-minded patriot bent on destroying ec- 
clesiastical greed and tyranny. Writing in a recent num- 
ber of Collier’s, Mr. Owen Johnson admits very frankly 
that Bismarck was intent only upon exalting the State 
“to the dignity of a Faith,” and that the main opposition 
which he encountered came from Catholics who refused 
to admit the abominable doctrine. “ The early conflicts 


of Bismarck with Catholicism,” he writes, “ and the ‘ May 
Laws’ against the Jesuits, came because of a refusal to 
admit this essential German doctrine of the supremacy 
of the State.” 

No Catholic, so long as he remained true to his Faith, 








has ever inclined to look with favor upon that monstrosity 
known as the “ Absolute State.” The opposition between 
Bismarck and the German Catholics was inevitable. How- 
ever strong their desire to join with their fellow-country- 
men in the establishment of a united Germany, their Cath- 
olic instincts made them turn with horror from the Bis- 
marckian ideal of a supreme State, founded on the policy 
of “blood and iron” which at present seems to guide 
official Germany. As Dr. Barry has well remarked, the 
Middle Ages might be well defined as the period during 
which the Holy See fought on behalf of freedom against 
the encroachment of the State. Resolute in her insistence 
that every citizen give the State all that the State may 
justly ask, the Church has ever been equally resolute in 
condemning any doctrine which makes man, created in 
the image of God, a mere pawn in the game of govern- 
ment. 


“Much Ado, Etc.’’? 


HE fact that some Catholics have been insisting on 

the distinction between valid and licit matter for 
the Mass and have been suggesting that an indult could 
be got from the Holy See without trouble for the sub- 
stitution of grape juice in place of wine in the celebration 
of the Sacred Mysteries has led one journalist to quote 
some of their words under the caption, “ Much Ado, 
Etc.” The assumption underlying the choice of such a 
title is that we, by our own admission, are splitting hairs 
and that the whole question of whether we shall use 
grape juice or wine in the Holy Sacrifice is merely a 
matter of unimportant ecclesiastical legislation, which 
would be modified almost for the asking. Nothing could 
be further from the truth or from the minds of those 
who have correctly expounded the difference between 
liceity and validity. 

No one knows better than they that it would be a 
serious sin to celebrate Mass with grape juice without 
permission of the Holy See, and that the Holy See has 
given such permission only very rarely and in cases of 
extreme necessity. It would be very regrettable if the 
impression conveyed by the caption, “ Much Ado, Etc.”, 
should be given general currency, for it would render 
our efforts to preserve the integrity of our Catholic wor- 
ship much more difficult. 

Emphatically it is not much ado about nothing to in- 
sist that bone-dry prohibition laws shall not exclude the 
importation and use of wine for sacrificial purposes. It 
is by no means certain, and we cannot conceive on what 
grounds the contrary can be asserted, that the Holy See 
would without trouble grant an indult for the use of 
grape juice in the Mass. So sweeping a departure from 
the immemorial and universal practice of the Church, if 
granted, would be conceded with the utmost reluctance, 
for it would render the Holy Sacrifice, as offered by 
Catholics in the United States, different from the Holy 
Sacrifice as it is offered throughout the rest of the world. 
Mass with grape juice would not be an exact fulfilment 



































of the mandate of Christ, “ Do this in commemoration of 
Me”; for wine, not grape juice, was used by the Divine 
Redeemer at the Last Supper. This is the reason why 
every moral theology, that has the approval of ecclesiasti- 
cal authority, declares without a shadow of doubt that 
grape juice is imperfect matter for the consecration, and 
its use, unless permitted for grave reasons, is a mortal 
sin. No priest has ever used it in the Mass except with 
regret, and no Catholic can contemplate without pain the 
prospect of being forced to use it as a general practice. 
Besides the use of grape juice would endanger the valid- 
ity of the Holy Sacrifice, for experts declare that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to keep grape juice from changing into 
other substances that are neither grape juice nor wine. 

Right-minded Americans are far from being  dis- 
posed to tamper with the central act of Catholic wor- 
ship, an act which is the very heart of our religious 
life. It is ignorance of our position, not bigotry, 
at least as a rule, that has been at the root of such 
legislation as has not made provision for our wishes. 
This is clear from the decision of the Supreme Court of 
Oklahoma. If the worst comes to pass and we are actu- 
ally forced to appeal for an indult to the Holy See, it 
will be time enough to talk of the distinction between 
valid and licit matter. Our duty at present is to impress 
on the minds of our fellow-countrymen that the use of 
wine in the celebration of the Mass, is a matter of most 
serious concern to us, and that all we claim is the right to 
have our Mass conform to the Mass as it has always been 
celebrated and is now celebrated in every corner of the 
world. It is absolutely wrong for any Catholic to let 
non-Catholics believe that it is a matter of little concern 
to us whether we shall use grape juice or wine. 


The Kaiserites of Bigotry 
PRESS circular issued by the National Committee 
on Public Information at Washington calls timely 
attention to the pro-German nature of the anti-Catholic 
propaganda now being carried on against the Catholic 
Church. America has often adverted to this fact, and 
public-spirited citizens cannot fail to realize it. Gov- 
ernor Catts was rightly prevented from continuing a re- 
cent harangue against his fellow American citizens of 
the Catholic faith with cries of “ Pro-German! ” Whether 
these attacks are fomented by German agents, as the 
Committee on Public Information believes, or whether 
they are simply the out-croppings of religious bigotry 
and the intrigues of a petty and despicable political ambi- 
tion, is immaterial. It is difficult to see how they can be 
regarded otherwise than treasonable, since they are most 
effectively aiding and abetting the enemy. The same is 
doubtless true of all similar attacks made upon any law- 
abiding body of American citizens, .whether Jews or 
Protestants. 
Special mention is made in the Committee’s circular of 
the rumor, circulated at our very entrance into the war, 
that President Wilson’s Catholic secretary had been exe- 
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cuted for treason. In the same manner the mails have 
been filled with the alleged “ bloody oath of the Knights 
of Columbus.” <A pro-German agent, we are told, had 
been caught distributing copies of it in New Jersey and 
was forthwith sent to prison. The Washington circular, 
written by an associate chairman of the Committee on 
Public Information and officially issued for press notice 
throughout the country, thus expresses its further views 
upon the subject: 

In Spain and the Catholic countries of South America the 
Kaiser poses as “the champion of Catholic Bavaria and Catholic 
Austria against Protestant England, infidel France, and Social- 
istic Italy, the enemy of the Vatican.’’ He does not preserve that 
pose in Catholic Belgium or Catholic Poland. And in America 
the Kaiserite uses this very claim of the Kaiser to arouse enmity 
against the Catholics, just as in Italy the German agent used 
it in an unsuccessful attempt to seduce the Italian Catholics, 
and now in America accuses the Italian Catholics of having 
succumbed to the seduction. As a matter of fact, the Catholic 
chaplains in the Italian army were among the first to discover 
this propaganda among the soldiers, reported it to the officers, 
and combated it diligently. 


These last words are particularly notable and should 
forever silence the mouth of calumny. Whether or not 
we attribute the present anti-Catholic propaganda to the 
agents of the Kaiser, it is certainly doing his work. The 
men who before the war had been making “a living out 
of sectarian animosities ” are engaged, unconsciously per- 
haps, in his service today: 

They are representing the trouble in Ireland as a purely re- 
ligious trouble and the opposition to conscription in Quebec as 
the same sort of thing: Even Rudyard Kipling recently fell into 
the trap and denounced the Pope and the Kaiser and the 
neutrals in one breath. Such denunciations overlook the fact 
that Cardinal Mercier, the Catholic prelate of Belgium, has been 
the most effective popular opponent of the Kaiser that Europe 
has produced. This is a war of nations, not of creeds. Prussia 
is as Protestant a nation as England is, and Belgium and 
Poland as Catholic as Austria. 


Anyone, therefore, as the public circular concludes, 
who seeks to involve religious issues with the present 
war is serving Germany as effectively as if he were ex- 
clusively devoting his attention to disabling our transports 
or blowing up munition plants. 


Rescuing the New York “Reformers” 

N the autumn of 1917, a municipal election in New 
York attracted, for some reason as yet unexplained, 

an extraordinary amount of attention throughout the 
whole country. Very few secular journals, either in New 
York or elsewhere, dared at the time tell the truth on the 
issues in that election, nor has the lapse of months given 
them new courage. They have not cared, for instance, to 
bring into any prominence the scandalous fact that to re- 
elect as Mayor a now almost forgotten individual, the 
“reformers” thought the expenditure of $2,000,000 a 
necessary and therefore a legitimate expenditure. But 
no more decisive victory was ever won by the people 
than that achieved against the candidate who was recom- 
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mended more strongly by his dollars than by anything he 
had done for the true welfare of the city of New York. 
That is but the first paragraph of a long chapter which 
might be written for a history of the “ reformers” in 
New York. The second would open with the action of 
two special grand juries, convened by the Governor, to 
inquire into the high cost of voting in New York. The 
first of these bodies returned a number of indictments. 
Of these, some mentioned the certification of false elec- 
tion-returns, others forgery, others, crimes so inconsider- 
able as petty larceny. In a lengthy report this grand jury 
asked for the enactment of legislation which “ would 
make impossible, in future, any agreement or conspir- 
acy, to buy an election.” This request formed a fitting 
epitaph for New York’s reformers and “ uplifters.” 
Some sixty gentlemen, low in the social and financial 
world, are now cracking rock and otherwise expending 
their large energies in a useful and edifying manner in 
various New York penal institutions. The majority ac- 
knowledged their guilt ; but a vociferous minority, stoutly 
protesting innocence, were unable to demonstrate the 
spotless whiteness of their lives and works to a hard- 
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headed jury. 

This peremptory action promised well for the continu- 
ance of democracy in New York. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the second grand jury so far forgot itself as to re- 
turn indictments against a multi-millionaire, an ex-Gov- 
ernor, and two politicians who may yet prove useful. 
Very properly, these ardent apostles of all that is pure and 
ennobling in politics are leaving nothing undone that will 
help to screen from public gaze the inner history of the 
last election. Most remarkably unlike Monsignor Dunn, 
Father Farrell, and others, accused of various crimes in 
the infamous campaign against the Catholic institutions 
of New York, the last of all things in their desires is a day 
in open court. Love always has its little indiscretions, 
even love for pure government, and to expose them to 
publicity is nothing short of impropriety. Accordingly 
their attorneys have suggested to the learned court that 
both the grand juries were utterly devoid of jurisdiction. 
inasmuch as they were, to employ a canonical manner of 
speaking, quite clandestine. For according to law, due 
notice of the convening of these juries should have been 
published in two New York newspapers, once in each of 
two consecutive weeks. One of the appointed journals 
complied with the law; in the other, the notice appeared, 
not in two successive weeks, but twice in the same week. 
Technically, therefore, the city of New York knew noth- 
ing of these juries. The consideration that everyone in 
New York who could read was aware of the fact that 
these juries had convened, and were examining hundreds 
of witnesses, willing and unwilling, in the effort to reform 
the “‘ reformers ” is, of course, immaterial. 

If the learned court allows this amazing defense, the 
long line of “ uplifters ” who are yet unindicted or untried 
will again form outside the jury room in the Criminal 
Courts building. If the contention is rejected, all that thz 
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State can bestow upon those unfortunate “ uplifters ” 
who have already served their terms, will be a large 
amount of barren pity. That is one of the drawbacks in 
our legal methods. Another is, that it is still possible to 
urge pleas of the type offered in defense of the multi- 
millionaire, the ex-Governor, and the two politicians who 
may yet prove useful. 


Social Legislation and the Constitution 
N June 3, the Supreme Court of the United States 
declared the Keating-Owen “ Child Labor Law” 
unconstitutional. The purpose of that law was good, as 
the Court plainly admits. It embodied a very noble con- 
cept of community welfare: it was promoted with a rare 
degree of courage and unselfishness by men and women 
who were proud to enroll themselves as defenders of the 
child, against the greed of conscienceless and stupid cor- 
porations. But the Supreme Court has sustained the con- 
tention of many, that the Keating-Owen measure was an 
excellent example of trying to do the right thing in the 
wrong way. 

More than once has the danger been stressed in these 
pages, of invoking Federal intervention in matters prima- 
rily under the control of the State. Such procedure simply 
means a confession that local self-government is a myth. 
It implies an abandonment of the Constitution, which 
thus far has served us well, with its nice, but fairly well-~ 
defined apportionment of power between the several 
States and the Government at Washington. If the States 
cannot govern themselves, no power known to us can 
supply for the lamentable deficiency, and in that sad case 
the American Republic as a political experiment has failed 
egregiously. 

It was this view that America, deeply in sympathy 
with legislation for the protection of the child, urged 
strongly when the Keating-Owen bill was before Con- 
gress. The bill was founded on the interstate commerce 
clause of the Constitution. It seemed clear that only the 
most far-fetched interpretation would make this clause 
refer to children engaged in intrastate industrial enter- 
prises. AMERICA’S opinion that, if enacted, the bill could 
never stand the scrutiny of the Supreme Court is now 
confirmed, and on the two grounds then adduced, namely, 
that the proposed law exceeded the authority of Congress 
over commerce, and usurped “a power in a purely local 
matter, to which the Federal authority does not extend.” 
It was, therefore, an unwarranted, as well as an unneces- 
sary, invasion of the undoubted power of the several 
States. In the words of Mr. Justice Day, rendering 
decision : 

This court has no more important function than that which 
devolves upon it the obligation to preserve inviolate the con- 
stitutional limitations upon the exercise of authority, Federal 
and State, to the end that each may continue to discharge har- 
moniously with the other the duties intrusted to it by the Con- 


stitution. 
In our view, the necessary effect of this act is to 
regulate the hours of labor of children in factories and mines 




















within the State, a purely State authority. Thus the act is in 
a twofold sense repugnant to the Constitution. It not only 
transcends the authority delegated to Congress over commerce, 
but also exerts a power as to a purely local matter, to which 
the Federal authority does not extend. 

The far-reaching result of upholding the act cannot be more 
plainly indicated than by pointing out that if Congress can thus 
regulate matters intrusted to local authority, by prohibition of 
the movement of commodities in interstate commerce, all free- 
dom of commerce will be at an end, and the power of the 
States over local matters may be eliminated, and thus our sys- 
tem of Government be practically destroyed. 
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Social legislation is sure to defeat its purposes, many 
of which are good, if it insists on forcing needed reforms 
in an unconstitutional manner. The only sane policy is to 
set ourselves, not the Federal Government, to the task of 
sweeping the dirt from our own doorsteps. The work of 
the Child Labor Committees is not at an end; on the con- 


trary, it has only begun. If they will now apply their 
great energies to the enactment of comprehensive child 
labor laws in the respective States, we may hope that the 
reign of our industrial Herods will soon be overthrown. 


Literature 


LORD DUNSANY 

ERHAPS the war has had something to do with it—the war 

has something to do with everything these days! For it 
was scarcely the expected thing that so exotic a genius as that 
of Lord Dunsany should suddenly leap into popularity. But 
the thing has, quite obviously, happened; the dramatist who be- 
gan in a very ancient, remote and aristocratic corner of Ireland, 
who traveled to this country by way of the experimental “little 
theaters,” would seem now in fair way of becoming a cult far 
outside of the clubs and the reading circles. Last year proved 
that he had but to beckon with one mysterious finger to have 
Broadway—that is to say, Manhattan—crowding after him as 
Hamelin town crowded after its Pied Piper. And during the 
season just closing Mr. Fiske put Lord Dunsany, albeit in emi- 
nent company, “on the road.” But then, he happens to be a 
soldier as well as a poetic dramatist! 

Edward John Moreton Drax Plunkett, the eighteenth Baron 
Dunsany, comes, of course, from one of the great historic Irish 
families: the same family which flowered once in the Blessed 
Archbishop Oliver Plunkett, the martyr, though it has not been 
Catholic for now these many troubled years. He was 
born July 24, 1878, and most of his childhood was spent at the 
picturesque Dunsany Castle in County Meath, where he had 
but to look across at the dreamful Hill of Tara, and where 
he passed uncounted hours poring over the Bible, fairy-tales 
and legends of the world’s great heroes. From popular modern 
literature, and from the newspapers, he was—who shall say un- 
luckily >—debarred. Later he passed to Eton and Sandhurst for 
his more formal education. 

In his twenty-first year Dunsany succeeded to the family title 
and estate; and having chosen the army by way of profession, 
he fought through the Boer war as one of the celebrated Cold- 
stream Guards. In 1904 he married Lady Beatrice Villiers, 
daughter of the Earl of Jersey, by whom he has had one son. 
Then, breaking in upon a period of rich literary creativeness for 
the young Irishman, Came the world-war. During its early 
months Lord Dunsany was sent to Gallipoli as captain of the 
Fifth Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. And having survived that 
tragic campaign, and various subsequent wounds, he is today 
at the front again. 

So it is from a romantic and an active life that Lord Dun- 
sany’s plays come to us—as plays ought to come. Nor are 
they the first-fruits of his preoccupation with the pen. From 
the year 1905 he had written curious symbolic tales of the “ edge 
of the world.” One of these collections, the “Book of Won- 
der,” had perhaps the most briefly alluring “preface” in con- 
temporary literature. It was the characteristic Dunsany chal- 
lenge and invitation: “Come with me, ladies and gentlemen 
who are in any-wise weary of London, come with me: and those 
that tire at all of the world we know: for we have new worlds 
here.” 

Strange and whimsical and picturesque were the dream-worlds 





his fancy conjured: peopled by elfin, venturesome men, and by 
that fateful hierarchy of gods and demigods who never dwelt 
on sea or land, but only in the brain of a poet-Celt eager to 
escape modern sophistications, and perhaps not wishing to utilize 
the poetry of Christian symbolism. Lord Dunsany has not hesi- 
tated to create, for his own purposes, a new mythology; of 
which we can only say that it is highly remote—and highly ef- 
ficient ! 

These Dunsanyan deities are in constant evidence throughout 
the plays, providing a background of splendid awe and often 
of extraordinary terror. They are jealous gods, who know jus- 
tice but know not mercy: symbols of the Divine, eternal order 
of things which may not be tampered with by man. Of emo- 
tion or personality they have, apparently, none. And this suits 
well the parabolic nature of Lord Dunsany’s art. He is inter- 
ested in the particular type only as it leads to—or from—the 
general idea. His men and women, although carved often with 
compelling definiteness and felicity, are less human beings than 
vivified ideas. But the sweep and reality of his imagination 
save the dramatist from the too-great abstraction which might 
well, in a lesser genius, make wooden or marble these types of 
his conjuring. Truly the symbols of Lord Dunsany are neither 
of wood nor of marble: but of jade or of amethyst, or of 
ancient porcelain, and betimes they march illusively like the 
fabled procession within the beryl stone. 

It seems to have been William Butler Yeats who first turned 
Lord Dunsany’s attention to the stage. His first play, produced 
at the Abbey Theater in 1909, was “The Glittering Gate.” It 
is, of course, the episode of two departed (and unrepentant) 
thieves, who attempt to pry open the great portal of heaven 
with a jimmy only to find upon the farther side, Noth- 
ing! At first glance this bleak little drama might appear the 
last word in hopeless blasphemy. But the uniform, if somewhat 
pagan, reverence of Dunsany’s other plays suggests that this 
first effort was merely a symbolic twisting of the truth that 
“Our own shall come to us,” that only those who can first con- 
ceive spiritual ideals may afterward attain to them. Neverthe- 
less, it is easily the most futile of all Lord Dunsany’s plays: 
and in view of some recent efforts to give it a sort of succés de 
scandale one is glad to hear the author himself declare that “ it 
never interested him.” One feels of “ The Glittering Gate,” as 
of too many things in recent drama, that it was very tellingly 
done, but that there was no reason why any healthy intellect 
should choose to do it at all. 

The next play, “ King Argimenes and the Unknown Warrior,” 
very successfully produced in this country by Mr. Stuart Walker, 
is a work of infinitely greater sweep. It is a study of the king 
and the serf: the hopeless serf, who is not even permitted a 
god to pray to, and who is fain to gnaw the bones of his mas- 
ter’s dog. It is one of the most piercing arraignments of 
tyranny to be found in modern literature, even in Irish litera- 


ture. And as am example of the enormous felicity with which 
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Lord Dunsany can sometimes sum up the story of two lives in 
a speech of as many minutes, nothing could be finer than this 
little colloquy between the captive king and his base-born fel- 
low-slave : 


If I had a sword would they follow me? 

| wish I could think of things like that. 

It is because you were once a king that 

you can think of a sword of bronze. I tried 
to hope once that I should some day fight the 
guards, but I couldn’t picture a sword 

| could only picture whips! 


Argimenes. 
Za rb. 


“The Gods of the Mountain,” probably the greatest of all 
Dunsany’s plays, was also written in 1911. Here is the story 
of seven beggars who come to the mythical city of Kongros 
“about the time of the fall of Babylon,” pretending to be the 
seven green gods of the mountain. They are believed: they are 
worshiped. Humanity capitulates utterly and the world is 
theirs. Then upon a night comes the sound of great stone foot- 
falls outside the temple, and the outraged gods come themselves 
upon the scene. And when they leave, the beggars are trans- 
fixed for all time into images of jade. It is a play of superb 
power, a masterpiece of horror. This same theme, a vindica- 
tion of Divine justice beyond and above the tricks of men, is 
treated in Lord Dunsany’s realistic modern “ thriller,” “ A Night 
at an Inn,” and again in the more remote and poetic fantasy, 
“The Laughter of the Gods.” But it is human revenge, not 
Divine vengeance, which animates that terrific little drama, “ The 
Queen’s Enemies.” Here, in the role of his esthetic Egyptian 
queen, who cannot sleep while she has enemies, and who there- 
fore submerges them in the waters of the Nile while they feast 
at her table, Dunsany has concentrated something of the sin- 
ister quality of Wilde’s “ Salome.” 

“The Golden Doom” is a gentler work, a poetic satire upon 
the playthings of children and of kings. “The Tents of the 
Arabs” is a dramatic reverie upon the king who craved the 
peace of the desert and the camel-driver who craved the beauty 
of the city. And just to prove that he is not always occupied 
with the serious problems of the world, Lord Dunsany has 
written one extremely clever and ironic little farce, “ The Lost 
Silk Hat.” 

There can be no doubt about the gripping power and origin- 
ality of Lord Dunsany’s genius. Within the chosen limitations 
of his field he is one of the most successful of contemporary 
English, or rather Irish, dramatists: a satirist and a symbolist 
of rare insight. He has also shown himself a poet, without 
publishing one line of formal verse. And what more the future 
will show him remains in the lap of a greater God than any his 
work has yet exploited. KATHERINE Br&Gy. 


REVIEWS 


The Cross at the Front: Fragments from the Trenches. Fifth 
Edition. $1.00; The Soul of the Soldier: Sketches from the 
Western Battle-Front. $1.25. Both by Tuomas Tiptapy, 
Chaplain to the Forces. New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 

The author of these very readable war books is an English 
Methodist minister who is quite free from the anti-Catholic 
rancor which now characterizes the utterances of some of his 
co-religionists in this country, who has a living faith in the power 
of Christianity and the Divinity of Our Lord, which is a refresh- 
ing contrast to much of the Protestant literature published now- 
adays and who tells his experiences at the front with remarkable 
vividness and describes with deep feeling the virtues he beheld 
the soldiers practising. From numerous passages of great relig- 
ious and literary beauty in the volumes, it is clear that Mr. Tip- 
lady has discerned in Catholicism, its worship and its emblems, 
many striking facts and truths that are hidden, as a rule, from 
the average Protestant. He writes for instance of “ The Wayside 
Calvary ”: 
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On my right I could plainly see the flashes and flares that 
light up the battle-front at night. They held my eyes with 
a strange fascination as I took my solitary way. Suddenly 
I turned to a clump of trees on my left, and there saw what 
I had already seen by day—a tall, stone Cross with a small 
bronze figure of Christ nailed upon it. There the Cross 
stood in the gloom, with just sufficient light to show forth 
its solemn grandeur. Protestant though I am, when I looked 
at the fitful lights on the French front and then turned 
again to the Cross, I could not forbear to lift my hand to 
Him in salute. I know now why it is that on the French 
roads you see representations of the Crucifixion rather than 
the Ascension. It is that this weary war-stricken world 
needs assurance of God’s love rather than of His power. 
There on the right were our sons being sacrificed, but there 
on the left the representation of the sacrifice of God’s Son. 


In another beautiful chapter entitled “ The Untouched Cross” 
the author moralizes on the wonderful immunity from shellfire 
which the crucifix seems to enjoy, a fact which has repeatedly 
been observed in this war. ‘ Amid the fiery blast of bullets He 
had remained with arms outstretched interceding with God for 
a ruined world. And not a bullet had touched Him. .. . The 
crucifix was the symbol of the Eternal, and of the Undying Love 
which no shell can touch. In all that deserted village the crucifix 
alone stands untouched.” Mr. Tiplady bears like testimony to 
the remarkable preservation of a statue of “the Virgin Mary, 
all that the war has spared,” a sight which suggests to him some 
admirable reflections on motherhood. The most striking chapter 
in “ The Soul of the Soldier” is, perhaps, “The Cross at Neuve 
Chapelle,” which is reprinted from the Atlantic Monthly in the 
current Catholic Mind. But Mr. Tiplady’s second volume is al- 
most as rich as his first in tributes to the strong Christian faith 
of the French and to the courage, piety and cheerfulness of the 
soldiers to whose religious needs he ministered. 

W. D. 





A Short History of Science. By W. T. Sepcwick, Profes- 
sor of Biology, and W. H. Ty ter, Professor of Mathematics, at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

When Helmholtz with the aid of his newly invented ophthal- 
moscope first revealed to the world the wonders of the interior 
structure of the eye, it was said that he had unfolded the mar- 
vels of a hitherto undiscovered world. Every day science is 
accomplishing the same extraordinary feat. Marvelous as the 
accomplishments of the past have been in science we are per- 
haps on the threshold of still more astonishing wonders. If 
the authors of the present volume revise and bring it up to 
date a dozen years hence, they will no doubt have to add some 
new chapters to the great epic whose story they have so well 
told in the pages before us. The history of science is the true 
fairy tale. The wonders of the Thousand and One Nights, of 
the magic carpet and Aladdin’s lamp pale into insignificance 
before it. A mere glance at the volume of the two professors 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology is enough to prove 
that. 

The work begins with an interesting chapter on the accom- 
plishments of early civilization, a discussion of the antiquity 
and the ancestry of man, then leads the reader through the 
mazes of the Babylonian and Assyrian era, and after a brief 
sketch of Hebraic civilization, this part closes with a review of 
the spirit and the achievements of Greek civilization. The sub- 
sequent chapters bring before the reader such captivating sub- 
jects as the early mathematical accomplishments of Babylonia 
and Egypt, Greek science in the great schools of Alexandria, 
together with the decline of those scientific studies in the City 
of the Ptolemies, the so-called Dark Ages, Hindu and Arabian 
science, the wonderful progress of mathematics and mechanics 
in the sixteenth century, the modern tendencies in mathematical 
science, and the advance of physical science in the nineteenth 
century. 


























Not a single great figure among the giants of the past or a 
single great discovery is forgotten. With rare exceptions the 
treatment is non-technical, and the reader who is not scien- 
tifically equipped to understand all the intricacies of the prob- 
lems put before him, but who takes interest in the romance 
of the story will be delighted. The authors do not go out of 
their way to misrepresent the attitude of the Church towards 
science, but they have not always critically sifted the oft-re- 
peated charges brought against her. It is quite historical to 
recognize that the Middle Ages lacked our scientific equipment 
and that they were deficient in physical knowledge. But those 
facts do not justify an author in still fastening on them the 
odious epithet of the “Dark Ages,” long discarded by fair- 
minded scholars. The authors, however, have done a praise- 
worthy thing in publishing among the appendices to their valu- 
able work a few passages from the “Opus Majus” of Roger 
Bacon, in which that extraordinary work of the thirteenth 
century emphasizes the importance of the experimental method 
in science in words which seem strangely modern. Albertus 
Magnus, another monk, almost contemporary with Roger Bacon, 
had laid down the same principle. 

The book is the work of experts, authoritative in everything 
that appertains to science, discovery and invention. In such mat- 
ters, however, as evolution, the Inquisition, and the attitude of 
the Church toward -science, Catholic readers must carefully 
weigh the authors’ statements. 7. 4. 





Poems, 1908-1914. By JoHN Drinkwater. New York: Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.25. 

These finished lyrics of the six years just prior to the war 
carry the reader back to a peaceful, leisurely world in which 
“the everlasting miracle of spring” could be joyously welcomed 
by an English singer who keenly notes and tenderly loves his 
country’s natural beauties. “God of the cherry-bloom in the 
orchards of calm” calls Mr. Drinkwater “from London,” to 


“Laugh with God in God’s delight, 
Create a world for every day 
And store a dream for every night.” 


The poet’s heart is constantly overflowing with gratitude to 
God for the beauty of the world, and the clash of arms is not 
heard in his volume. He has fought in his soul the battles of 
the spirit, nevertheless, as is shown by these stanzas on “ The 
Soldier ”’: 


The large report of fame I lack, 

And shining clasps and crimson scars, 
For I have held my bivouac 

Alone amid the untroubled stars. 


My battle-field has known no dawn 
Beclouded by a thousand spears ; 
I’ve been no mounting tyrant’s pawn 
To buy his glory with my tears. 


It never seemed a noble thing 
Some little leagues of land to gain 
From broken men, nor yet to fling 
Abroad the thunderbolts of pain. 


Yet I have felt the quickening breath 
As peril heavy peril kissed— 

My weapon was a little faith, 
And fear was my antagonist. 


Not a brief hour of cannonade, 
But many days of bitter strife, 
Till God of His great pity laid 
Across my brow the leaves of life. W. D. 





The Virgin Islands of the United States of America. 


Historical and Descriptive Commercial and Industrial Facts, 
Figures and Resources. By LutHer K. Zasriskie, New York: 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $4.00. 
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The author of this book was formerly United States vice- 
consul at St. Thomas. According to its publishers it supplies 
“a detailed account of practically every interest affecting our 
new Caribbean possessions. The resources of the islands are 
fully depicted, and their future possibilities are carefully out- 
lined.” This is a rather comprehensive statement and there may 
be several objections to the accuracy of its claim. The volume 
does, however, supply a large variety of historical, commercial, 
political and social details about the little group of fifty or more 
islands in the Caribbean that were formally added to our pos- 
sessions on March 31, 1917. As Catholics we are curious to learn 
something about our brethren there, but the information is 
meager. The author tells us that according to an official census 
taken in February, 1911, there were 7,369 Catholics in the islands 
and 19,717 members of non-Catholic sects. Tie total population 
at that date was 27,086. The greater portion of the planters are 
Irish, the remainder Creoles. The most important schools are 
carried on by the Catholics and the Moravians. 

These figures may be supplemented for the benefit of general 
intelligence by a note from an interesting contribution on the 
islands by Bishop Corrigan in the Catholic Historical Review 
for April. We are told there that they are part of the diocese 
of Roseau, of which the present Bishop is the Right Rev. Philip 
Schelfkaut, C.SS.R. In St. Thomas there is one parish with 
three priests and 3,000 Catholics; in St. Croix two parishes, four 
priests and 4,000 Catholics. With these exceptions the whole 
diocese is under the care of American Redemptorists. Although 
the book is announced as containing a resume of the negotiations 
attending the sale of the islands to the United States the name 
of Dr. Maurice Francis Egan, our Minister to Denmark, is not 
mentioned anywhere in its pages. This is all the more remark- 
able when it is recalled that Dr. Egan spent a large part of the 
past five years in bringing about the sale and in thwarting by his 
diplomatic finesse the German intrigues to prevent it. President 
Wilson had confidence enough in him to give him practically a 
free-hand in the negotiations. Yet Mr. Zabriskie seems never 
to have heard of Dr. Egan! T. F.. MM. 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


One of the best of the recent novels is “The Happiest Time 
of Their Lives” (Century, $1.40), by Alice Duer Miller. Its 
theme is a trial of strength, a conflict between the artificial con- 
ventions of wealth and real worth, with the final triumph of 
the latter. Delicately interwoven with the study of character 
is a triple romance, youth climbing over difficulties to happiness, 
maturity weathering a crisis, and age shaking off the shackles 
of social tyranny. The finest person of the book is Pete’s 
mother, a charming combination of old-fashioned ideals with 
modern independence——“ Dr. Latimer’s Progress” (Holt, 
$1.40) is called by its anonymous author, who is suspected of 
being Simeon Strunsky of the New York Evening Post, 
a novel of contemporaneous adventure, though it is not really 
a novel at all, but a series of clever observations on some of 
the phases of current life. Theology, sociology, the problem of 
the conscientious objector and other problems of modern 
existence are subjected to bright though not very searching 
criticism by an overwrought professor in the course of a walking 
tour. The theology is all awry, but on other topics the pro- 
fessor is sane and sympathetic——Frederick P. Ladd’s “ After” 
(Duffield, $1.50) is the story of a French war-orphan, who re- 
fuses to sacrifice principle to obtain love and happiness, and 
in the end wins both. 





“Over Here” (Lippincott, $1.35), by Lieut. Hector Mac- 
Quarrie, is a war-book which gives the experiences in America 
of one from “over there.” They range over the period of a 
year, spent mostly in Pennsylvania and adjacent States as an 
inspector of productions. The book runs on in a chatty, frank 
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style that disarms any bad feeling that might so easily arise 
in a narrative as full as this of acute observation of people and 
institutions. A little inconsequence about many of his con- 
clusions, and a seeming over-indulgence to some of our faults 
would to come of Lieut. MacQuarrie’s aim in writing: 
“to succeed just a little in helping to cement a strong, intelligent 
friendship between the two great Anglo-Saxon races.”’ Despite 
this “Over Here” is not a pretentious book, being but 
a rccord of what sharp eyes saw, kindly feeling interpreted, 
all tempered with a deal of plain common-sense. The author’s 
statement of the Irish question, however, will probably be hotly 
challenged by some of his readers. “How Do You Know?” 
is the question Henry Irving Dodge advises the readers of 
“The Yellow Dog” (Harper, $0.50) to ask all those who are 
suffering just now from “ doubt-the-Government distemper.” 
The little tells how Mr. Walker’s “ Boy Detectives of 
America” made all “ calamity-howlers” either prove their as- 
sertions or keep quiet. Florence Tabor Holt’s “ They the 
Crucified” (Houghton Mifflin, $1.00) contains two plays in 
which some of the horrid deeds of our enemies in the present 
war are fashioned into dramatic form. Neither drama makes 
pleasant reading, and it is probable that neither would attract 
much attention were it not for the timely pictures portrayed. 


seem 


aim, 





story 





In the historic contest between the Papacy and the Empire in 
the thirteenth century, popes and emperors alike made mistakes. 
But the mistakes were not wholly and entirely on the part of the 
popes. The picture therefore given us in Hamilton Drummond's 
“Greater Than the Greatest” (Dutton, $1.50) is untrue to 
historical facts as much as it is to the sense of literary propor- 
tion. The story is well written and marked by some dramatic 
incidents. But it is unfair in its presentation of the character 
and the ideals of the age with which it deals. It has much to 
do with popes, cardinals and priests, but among those drawn by 
the author there are very few honest men. Pope Gregory IX 
had his faults, indeed, but he also had admirable traits. The 
faults, however, are emphasized, while the finer characteristics 
are ignored by this novelist, Gregory is represented as the “grey 
wolf,” hungry for power and bent on one thing: to set his tiara 
above the crowns of emperors and kings. Cardinal Montelengo 
is a disreputable and Cardinal Pandone an unfaithful priest, and 
Arsoli an impudent bishop. There is besides a mad friar of the 
Brotherhood of St. Francis who attempts the life of Frederick 
of Hohenstaufen after he has seen the Emperor kneel at his 
feet in something that almost looks like a mock-confession. 
The heroine, Bianca Pandone, is the niece of her worldly 
profligate Cardinal-uncle, who thrusts her into what might have 
been a very compromising situation with the Emperor, had it 
not been for the good sense and inherent virtue of the maid 
herself. All the author’s sympathies go to Frederick, the shifty 
sensualist, the man who broke his oath to his friend Honorius 
and to Gregory IX. Out of the splendid records of the thir- 
teenth century the author might have introduced at least one or 
two fairly decent ecclesiastics, monks, priests or bishops, to 
counterbalance the weight of all these evil-minded prelates. And 
it is a pity that the writer has not given us a more faithful and 
impartial picture of the times. 


“Covered with Mud and Glory” (Small, Maynard, $1.50), by 
Georges Lafond, a sergeant-major in the French army, contains 
in twenty vivid chapters a description of a machine-gun company 
in action. The 150 men of the “Company Casanova” see plenty 
of hard fighting, have an admirable marching song written ex- 
pressly for them by their gifted sub-lieutenant, and display an 
esprit de corps which was well indicated by the words the com- 
mander said to his men just before they went into battle: “We 
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are the last company organized. You know that the machine- 
gunners should be the flower of the army; don’t forget it. It is 
our first engagement. Try to show that we're there a little.” 
The book’s author does not appear to be a typical French officer, 
inasmuch as he confesses, though with regret, that like his horse, 
Kiki, he has “never believed anything” and “ never: will” and 
that he has impressed his “ brutal skepticism on the beings who 
are nearest and dearest” to him. Maurice Barrés writes the 
preface, and Premier Clemenceau’s fine “Tribute to the Sol- 
diers of France” is included in the volume, which has been well 
translated by Edwin Gile Rich——Under the title “ A Soldier 
Unafraid” (Little, Brown, $1.00), Theodore Stanton edits and 
translates letters from the Alsatian front written by Captain 
Andre Cornet-Auquier of the French army. The writer, the son 
of a Protestant clergyman, and one of the heroic victims of the 
war, exhibits a tender love for his mother, an ardent spirit of 
patriotism, a deep conviction of the Providence of God, and 
a Christian affection for his Catholic comrades. 
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EDUCATION 


The Girls’ High School 

sy ISTER MARY GAUDIOSA harbors no doubts on the sub- 

ject. Sister has taught school for forty-two years, and by 
the law of averages and compensation is therefore permitted to 
hold views quite free from doubt, on at least a few subjects. 
“What we need most,” she avers, “is a high school for girls. 
Not an ordinary high school,” she qualifies, “but a school that 
will offer programs based upon an actual study of what our 
girls can, and probably will, do in after-life. And it must be of 
the highest grade; it must do everything that the great public 
high schools do, and do it better. But above all, it must be free. 
We have plenty of good Catholic high schools for girls,” con- 
cludes Sister Mary Gaudiosa, “but in these times many a Cath- 
olic family can’t afford to pay the fee they ask.” 

WHERE ARE THE FOUNDERS? 

SHAKE my head, regretfully, in deep sympathy, and with 

an air of “what can we do about it?” I too have pictured 
my ideal high school for our little Marys, Honorias and Pa- 
tricias, who now either stay at home perforce, “take a course 
in a business school,” nomen infandum, or trot off to the “ Wash- 
ington Park High.” There I know, they will come in contact 
with a great many things from which I should like to shield 
them. But how are we to get this school of ours? Where is 
the generous benefactor, who in these days of touching appeal 
for so many worthy charities, will think of the great, almost 
limitless, charity, which he could inaugurate, by setting aside a 
million or two to build and endow a free Catholic high school 
for girls in our town? I know there are some who could do 
this, and not feel any very notable results in the way of priva- 
tion. We have one such institute, the Claremont, but its ac- 
commodations are limited. Had its founder foreseen the growth 
of this community, the vision might have opened his purse a bit 
wider, for every year the applications are almost double the 
number: of the available scholarships. This fact alone shows 
how badly we need at least one new school. If we had half a 
dozen Claremonts in the city, I think we could create a demand 
by offering a supply, and that without hurt to our private high 
schools and academies. For these institutions will always be 
sought by persons of means. 


THE CLOsED Door 


I’ is one of the joys of my life, a joy that grows keener each 
year, to attend our simple parochial school ‘‘ commencements.” 
I like to see the bright young faces, so simple, so full of hap- 
piness, so free from guile, so innocently confident of the un- 
known future. Yet a certain pain always crosses my pleasure 
on these occasions. These young people are now ready for 
some initiation in the paths of learning; yet how few, how very 
few, will ever rest in the shade of academic groves! Poverty 
presses, and I am afraid that many of our Catholic parents do 
not share the persuasion of our Jewish brethren, that a few 
more years at high school and college, will secure financial re- 
turns, compared with which, the remuneration of the boy behind 
a counter, or the girl bending over a typewriter, is but a sorry 
pittance. 

Yes, education pays; it pays, as we now see, and shall see 
more clearly after the war, even in money. But how much more 
richly it pays, in the things that count, in culture, the result of 
living with high thought, in independence, that comes with the 
trained mind, lifted above servility and lightness, in the close 
acquaintance that it gives with the best in every age through 
which man has lived! Above all others in our community, next 
to the altar, we Catholics should love and revere the schoolhouse. 
For we have a noble history. We are children of that Church 
which, as some one has finely said, “ guarded the sacred flame 
of learning throughout the ages,” and in books found a pathway. 
to the feet of God. And it is a sharp pain to think that so 
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many of our little children, whose souls Faith and the Sacra- 
ments have made so responsive to the influence of all that is 
good and beautiful, must ever remain strangers to these things 
of the mind. 
WHAT THE City OFFERS 

ON a bright morning last June, I stopped in passing, at the 

main entrance of our parochial school, so ably conducted 
by Sister Mary Gaudiosa. My purpose was to dust the cob-webs 
from my brain, by some converse with a parcel of young things 
who stood there, awaiting the hour of “rehearsal for com- 
mencement.” Their future plans, as far as they had formed 
any, came under review in our talk. At least five or six of 
the group, it secmed to me, had gifts which through training at 
high school and college, would bear rich fruit. But none were 
children of wealthy parents; in fact, not one, I believe, came 
from a household which could afford to pay even the modest 
stipend customary in our academies. Several had applied at 
Claremont, but something, what, I do not remember, had checked 
their applications, and that excellent school could find room for 
none of them. Hence with real regret, imbibed no doubt from 
Sister Mary Gaudiosa, they intended to register at the Wash- 
ington Park. 

I know that their innocence will carry most of them unharmed 
through the miasmas of that school, but that is rather poor con- 
solation. With what lighter hearts should we see them in a 
school surmounted by the Cross of Christ, the school in which 
“Christ himself doth rule”! I always feel that the best to be 
hoped for, when a girl goes to the high school of the pseudo- 
educational type, so common in our large cities, is that she will 
take no harm, mental or moral, from the influences which will 
there surround her. But I have no hope at all that in her 
courses in literature, or science, or history, or stenography, the 
fact that our life here is happiest and most useful, when it is 
made a preparation for our life to come, will be kept steadily 
before her young mind. I do not look with any confidence for 
results positively good. I only hope that she will not lose what 
she attained in her first years at school. 

A PRESSING NEED 

OST of our Catholic girls go to the Washington Parks, be- 

cause we have provided for them no school of our own. 
Our need is realized more keenly in the larger cities, I think, 
than by our brethren in smaller communities. The courses, not 
to mention the surroundings, of the high schools in the more 
populous cities, are often such that we feel obliged to keep our 
young people from them, at all hazards. In the smaller cities 
these dangers are not so likely to be present, at least, not in 
an equal degree, or they can be guarded against. But, whatever 
the reason, the Catholic public does not seem to be alive to the 
necessity of the free high school for girls. In founding and 
maintaining our parochial schools, we still have many very great 
difficulties, and the progress of our high schools for boys, and 
of our colleges, is not so steady and certain that the authori- 
ties can always lie down to rest at night, free from apprehen- 
sion. We have so much to engage us in these great interests, 
that we seem to have met the problem of the free high school 
for girls by not thinking of it at all. Consequently, in many 
fairly large and fairly well-to-do Catholic communities, it does 
not exist at all. It can be found in New York, Philadelphia 
and St. Louis, but what of half a dozen other large cities in 
which Catholics form a good part of the population? I do not 
mean to say that we have as many as we need in New York, 
nor, I suppose, in Philadelphia or St. Louis, but in these cities, 
it can, at least, be found. Our Catholic colleges for women 
are growing in numbers and influence, and so are our parochial 
schools. The system, sound at either extreme, exhibits a dismal 
gap in the middle, a yawning gap that should be filled by the 
free high school for girls. P. iL. B. 



















SOCIOLOGY 
Can the Worker “ Pick His Job”? 
F you will take the trouble to look up your Bartlett’s “ Familiar 
Quotations,” you will find that in the course of the last 
thirty centuries life has been compared to a great many different 
things. But not until this moment, I think, has it been likened 
to one of those mechanical contrivances which do, or in a more 
primitive day did, infest amusement parks, and are known, 
sometimes as “Shoot the Chutes,” and sometimes as “ Scenic 
Railways.” The essence of these alleged amusements is, that 
in your wild flight through the air, or down a smooth inclined 
surface into a lake, you are never quite sure what is coming 
next. The years have glided quietly into another century, since 
I last entrusted myself to any of these devices; but the thrills 
which they gave me as a youth, I now receive from reading 
the letters of Mr. T. J. Neacy of Milwaukee. For while his 
general topic is labor and the laborer, like Mrs. Nickleby, he 
does not always confine himself with scientific precision to the 
matter in hand. 
THe CAUSE OF THE WAR 
| Wgcon March, in an unthinking moment, ! unburdened my- 
self on the subject of ‘“ The Laborer’s Wage.” In the 
course of some remarkably obvious and inoffensive reflections, 
I expressed my regret that “many Catholics are utterly un- 
aware of the danger to society in any social program which fails 
to guarantee justice to the worker, and, primarily, his right, 
founded on the natural law, of entering into a free contract in 
disposing of his labor.” To regard man, I said, 
whose dignity God Himself respects, merely as an economic 
factor, is the apotheosis of the most stupid and crass mate- 
rialistic philosophy. Not only does it destroy his worth as a 
rational being, made in the image of God and destined for 
immortality, but it makes him, ultimately, a productive factor 
of dubious value. 
And to this I added my fear that “in our anxiety to vindicate 
the right to property, we have minimized the fact that man’s 
right to live, in a manner befitting human dignity, comes first.” 
These rather obvious remarks aroused hostility as far West 
as Milwaukee, Wisconsin. An excellent Catholic in that beautiful 
city took up his pen to write that I was “ not qualified by experi- 
ence to discuss for practical men” the subject of justice for the 
worker, and to suggest that “what the Editor evidently has in 
mind is that wage-earners should be guaranteed the privilege of 
collective bargaining.” After relating the delectable tale of the 
Buck Stove and Range Company, a narration as germane to the 
subject as the history of the One-Eyed Calendar of Bagdad, Mr. 
Neacy proceeded to put Doctors O’Hara and Ryan in the dock 
with me, and ended with a brief but fervent panegyric of the 
toiling employer. 
CONTRACTS AND COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
aA Scotty irrelevant as a criticism of my main thesis, this 
communication was an admirable proof of my contention 
that many excellent Catholics were wofully unacquainted with 
the ethical and moral principles which must be applied in the 
solution of industrial difficulties. Mr. Neacy obviously held, for 
instance, the grotesque theory that the worker’s freedom of 
contract in disposing of his labor consisted in this, that “he 
was as free as the air to accept or turn down a job.” That an 
applicant for work may “accept a job,” not because the return 
is in any sense equitable, but because, in the words of Leo XIII, 
“an employer or contractor will afford him no better,” does 
not seem to Mr. Neacy a possibility. But even today actual 
cases of this kind are not uncommon, and in such contingency, 
both in the judgment of Leo XIII and of every impartial stu- 
dent, the laborer is not entering into a free contract, but is 
submitting out of hard necessity to “force and injustice.” Yet, 
if I understand him aright, Mr. Neacy calls this view of the 
case “ridiculous.” My critic’s lack of acquaintance with Cath- 
olic principles and usages of speech touches even a lower depth, 
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when he allows himself to speak of the “ privilege of collective 
bargaining.” Collective bargaining, like everything else that 
man can suggest, invent or use, has its shortcomings, and, no 
doubt, has been abused. But no amount of misuse can alter the. 
fact that for men to join together, to secure by just means a 
just return for their labor, is an undoubted right, founded on 
the natural law. To call it a “privilege” is to misunderstand 
grievously the relation of employee and employer, and to make 
trust and confidence between the two classes impossible. 


THE UNION AND THE WORKER 

N his communication, appearing in this issue, Mr. Neacy 

passes over the answers of Doctor Ryan and myself, and 
again shifts his ground. The original question, the right of 
the worker to a free contract in disposing of his labor, is set 
aside to make room for a violent attack on the trade union. 
Again does Mr. Neacy fall into the error of holding that abuse 
destroys legitimate use. It is not difficult to meet the indict- 
ment, which may or may not be advanced seriously, “ No union 
ever lived up to its contract, any longer than it seemed highly 
advantageous to it to allow such a paper to stand,” for state- 
ments so extreme carry with them their own refutation. Yet 
two errors in this connection should be briefly noted. The first 
is, that in this and preceding communications, Mr. Neacy 
apparently believes the unions to represent the workers in such 
a degree that the two may be considered synonymous. As a 
matter of fact, out of every one hundred wage-earners, less 
than ten are affiliated with any labor organization. The second 
error is that Mr. Neacy’s indictment of the union, even were 
it fully justified, cannot be urged against the right of the 
workers to organize. It is tiresome to expatiate upon the ob- 
vious, but while my critics adventures with the unions may 
have been decidedly unhappy, that fact is not a conclusive 
argument against the right which all men, even manufacturers, 
have by the natural law, to promote by just means their progress 
and prosperity. 

THE WorKER AND His WAGE 
UT the most astonishing statement set forth by the Milwau- 
kee correspondent is his contention that the worker who 
“has any honest wish” to do so, “can pick out his job at a 
living wage.” No proof of this assertion is offered, and I 
venture to say that none can be found. If true, it would imply 
that the majority of workers are either dishonest, or too lazy to 
obtain work that pays a living wage. Certainly the Manly Report 
of the Federal Commission on Industrial Relations has no 
sympathy with this Milwaukee optimism. According to that 
Report, between two-thirds and three-fourths of the adult male 
workers in this country receive less than $750.00 a year, while 
about the same proportion of women workers are paid less 
than eight dollars a week. These figures form one reason for 
Dr. Ryan’s repeated statement, a fearful arraignment of our 
social and industrial conditions, “A considerable majority of 
both male and female laborers fail to obtain living wages.” 
They are reconciled with difficulty, with Mr. Neacy’s easy 
affirmation that any worker who is in earnest “can pick his own 
job at a living wage.” 

I am aware that wages have advanced since the Manly 
Report, but I am also aware that the cost of living has advanced, 
and out of all proportion to the increase in wages. Not from 
one but from many sections of the country comes the cry of 
want, arising from this inequality. Thus, the Bulletin of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, for October, 1917, represents con- 
ditions in the city of Washington as revealing “a shocking 
state of economic indecency.” Within the last few months the 
Consumers’ League of New York issued a set of figures on the 
price of living in the City of New York. The League held 
with justice that the lowest weekly wage upon which a woman 
can live decently in New York was $11.70. Yet four-fifths of 
the laundry-workers receive less than $11.00, one-half of the 























































































women in restaurants less than $10.00, while the average in the 
paper-box factories and the department stores is, respectively, 
seven and eight dollars. In Chicago similar conditions exist. 
In the Jilinois Institution Quarterly for March, 1918, Mr. Eugene 
T. Lies, superintendent of the Chicago United Charities, writes: 
With industry humming during the whole of the year, the 
average person might have expected that prosperity would 
have glided over everybody with its magic wand, and that, 
therefore, charitable agencies could lock their doors and 
throw away the key. 
But this was not the case, and the reason, according to Mr. 
Lies, was “the tremendous rise in the cost of living, an average 
of about 35 per cent in twelve months.” 

We are safe in asserting that thousands of families in 

Chicago, in which there is a man at work, are at present liv- 

ing below the normal standard because they are facing daily 

war prices with peace incomes. While many are enjoying 

higher pay since the war began, many more are not. . . . 

Here is an argument for an adequate wage. 

I would suggest that in this extremity, Mr. Lies communicate 
with Mr. Neacy, who will tell him that these people are on the 
verge of despair, only because they do not honestly desire “to 
pick out a job at a living wage.” 

DISPROPORTION OF WAGES AND PRICES 

F Mr. Neacy wishes further information on the increased dis- 

proportion between wages and the cost of living, he can find 
it in the report on workers in the packing industries, made by 
Judge Alschuler in Chicago on March 24. I would also refer 
him to the report of the Railroad Wage Commission, published 
on May 8, and signed by the Secretary of the Interior, C. C. 
McChord, J. H. Covington and W. R. Willcox. If the annual 
minimum wage be fixed at $800—surely no excessive figure in 
these days—it is clear that a shockingly large number of railway 
employees were simply living from hand to mouth. The very 
slight advance in wages made during the last few years was 
more than counterbalanced by the fact that “each dollar now 
represents in its power to purchase but seventy-one 
cents as against the 100 cents of January, 1916.” The first of 
the Commission’s conclusions is that “the cost of living has 
increased disproportionately among those of small incomes.” 

I am simply taking up reports at random to show the absurdity 
of Mr. Neacy’s contention, that any man can “ pick his job at a 
living wage” if he seriously wishes to do so. A report published 
by the Charity Organization Society a few weeks ago, applies 
almost the very words of the Railroad Commission to condi- 
tions in the city of New York. Of the families studied by the 
Society, fifty-seven per cent had the same income as last year, 
twelve per cent were earning less, and only thirty-one per cent 
showed an increase. 

This situation would be serious enough if this were the first 
year of the high living costs, but this is the fourth year dur- 
ing which prices have been rapidly rising, and there is no 
indication of increases in income during the previous years 
which would help to counterbalance the lack of increase dur- 
ing the year especially studied. Desirable living standards 
must surely have been affected by such economic pressure as 
has been increasingly exerted on these comparatively sta- 
tionary incomes. It would seem, therefore, essential for 
health and national well-being that every effort be made to 
keep living costs and incomes in more nearly their normal 
relationship. 

I agree fully with Mr. Neacy, that industrial commissions, 
labor laws, and other forces, have done much to alleviate the 
hard lot of the worker, but I find nothing in our present social 
and industrial conditions to lead me to his opinion that the 
Encyclical of Leo XIII on the Condition of the Working 
Classes is, in any sense, “obsolete.” Rather do I agree with 
Dr. Ryan that “we are still very far from having actualized 
even the minimum measure of wage justice.” We have not 
solved the problem. We are only beginning to realize that 


there is a problem to be solved. 
» Pau L. Brake y, S.J. 
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NOTE AND COMMENT 


Results of the Food 
Campaign 
E have heard much of the splendid results of the Lib- 
erty Loan and the Red Cross drive; but we are perhaps 
less familiar with the remarkable success of the food-conserva- 
tion appeals. The following is the latest summary of food ship- 
ments to the Allies as compared with previous years: 

Exports of pork products for March, 1918, were over 50 
per cent larger than for any previous month in the past seven 
years, and almost three times as great as the highest amount 
exported in any month in the four years before 1915. 

Exports of beef products for March, 1918, were more than 
20 per cent larger than for any previous month in the past 
seven years and more than twice as great as the highest 
amount exported in any month in the four years before 1915. 

From July 1, 1917, to March 31, 1918, we exported to the 
Allies 80,000,000 bushels of wheat and wheat flour, or 124 per 
cent of the amount available for export on July 1. This was 
possible through conservation at home. A year ago we 
exported to the Allies only 51 per cent of the amount avail- 
able for export on July 1. 

Exports of rye and rye flour from July 1, 1917, through 
March, 1918, were 32 per cent larger than last year; of bar- 
ley, 55 per cent larger; of oats and oatmeal, 34 per cent 
larger. 

This is cheering news, and will encourage every one to make 
still greater sacrifices “to keep the food trucks moving” to the 


front. 


The Passing of the 
Gary Plan 
EW YORK’S new Board of Education recently issued a 
report giving an account “of the first four months of stew- 
ardship.” The new board, in itself something of an experiment, 
since it consists of but seven unpaid members, with jurisdiction 
over all public schools in a city of nearly 6,000,000 people, is 
not afraid to act, and one of its first acts was to arrange for 
the gradual withdrawal of the “Gary Plan.” On this Plan mil- 
lions of dollars have been expended, but, unfortunately, what- 
ever benefit it might have had, both for the children of New 
York, and as a huge experiment in pedagogical science, was made 
almost impossible by the incompetents, “cranks,” and politicians 
by whom it was conducted. The president of the board, Mr. Ar- 
thur Somers, writes: 

When we organized, there were thirty-five schools operat- 
ing under the Gary Plan, with provision for extending it into 
seventy-one other schools, and in ten additions. This exten- 
sion work was immediately stopped, and the funds available 
for altering the buildings will be used to improve these build- 
ings for regular school work without any reference whatever 
to the Gary Plan. 

At present, the Plan has been withdrawn from all the schools, 
except two. In these establishments, every effort will be made 
to give it a fair trial, and to reach, what has not yet been at- 
tained, “a satisfactory evaluation.” One of the most objection- 
able features, that of specialization in the elementary grades, 
has been completely done away with in all the schools, while 
“shop work, cooking, sewing and elementary science are now 
reserved for the older pupils.” Forced on the city as part of a 
political fight, the Gary Plan was almost foredoomed to failure. 
If treated by the present school administration as a plan worthy 
of careful study, the results may yet be found worth while. 


Hedging Our Camps 

from Vice 
HE War Department’s Commission on Training Camp Ac- 
tivities calls public attention to the fact that the execution 
of its program for the maintenance of clean conditions sur- 
rounding military camps has reached a stage where its success 
must largely depend upon the whole-hearted support of our citi- 
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zens. A particular appeal is therefore made by the Nat onal 
Catholic War Council to all its local councils, asking them to 
assist the Government to the utmost in its efforts to secure the 
hest moral conditions for our soldiers and sailors. The more 
obvious evils, the Government Commission says, have been re- 
moved by the natural and patriotic enthusiasm of the cat.p 
communities, but serious and less spectacular work must now 
be undertaken to prevent the presence of dissolute women and 
other promoters of vice, and to render their access to the troops 
impossible. This, apparently, cannot be achieved without wide- 
spread and popular support. “The program of protection of 
the Navy and War Department,” says the National Catholic 
War Council, “ surely deserves the active support of all Catholic 
activities in and about camps.” 
Americanization of the 
Immigrant 
RESIDENT WILSON calls upon us to unite with the for- 
eign-born make of Independence Day this 
vear “the most significant in our national history.” The Amer- 
icanization of the immigrant who has not yet been assimilated 
into our national life is the great civic duty of the moment. 
While radical and compulsory methods are constantly proposed 
in our current literature, such as tend to alienate the foreigner 
and render his Americanization doubly difficult, it is to be noted 
that the Government has consistently held a sane and moderate 
course. Perhaps nothing finer has been said upon this subject, 
from the purely natural point of view, than the words spoken 
by Secretary Lane at the Americanization Conference in Wash- 


Americans to 


ington: 


We are trying a great experiment in the United States. 
Can we gather together people of different races, creeds, con- 
ditions and aspirations, who can be merged into one? If we 
cannot do this we will fail; indeed we have already failed. 
If we do this we will produce the greatest of all nations, and 
a new race that will long hold a compelling place in the 
world. It is well, therefore, that we come together at such 
times of stress as this, and we should have come together 
long since and put our heads to the problems as to what are 
the initial steps in bringing about that harmony within our 
country which will give it meaning, purpose and cohesion. 

We should not be moved to this by fear. There is nothing to 
fear. Our wars have been fought by men of foreign birth— 
Irishmen and Germans, and Swedes and Scotchmen. We see 
their names every day in the list of those who are dead on 
the. battlefields of France. There is no such thing as an 
American race, except the Indian. We are fashioned a new 
people. We are doing the unprecedented thing in saying that 
the Slav, Teuton, Celt, and the other races that make up the 
civilized world are capable of being blended here, and we say 
this upon the theory that blood alone does not control the 
destiny of man, that out of his environment, his education, 
the food that he eats, the neighbors that he has, the work 
that he does, there can be an ideal, a spirit, formed and real- 
ized, which will master his blood. 

Now there are several things which we have come upon 
recently which seem to those of us who have not been wise 
to be discoveries. The first is that we have a great body of 
our own people, five and a half millions, who cannot redd or 
write the language of this country. That language is English. 
\nd these are not all of foreign birth. A million and a half 
are native born. The second is that we are drafting into our 
army men who cannot understand the orders that are given 
them to read. The third is that our man power is deficient 
because our education is deficient. The fourth is that we 
ourselves have failed to see America through the eyes of 
those who have come to us. We have failed to realize why 
it was that they came here and what they sought. We have 
failed to understamd their definition of liberty. 

To be an American is not to be the embodiment of conceit 
as to all things that are fundamental in America, or to be 
satisfied with things as they are, or to let things drift. We 
are taking a leaf out of Germany’s book in many ways these 
days. Our ways of war must conform to her processes of 
destroying human life. She has made herself a composite, 
compact. purposeful nation by methods of education as well 
as by authority. We can make ourselves a composite, a pur- 
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poseful nation, and impose no authority other than the com- 
pelling influence of affection, sympathy, understanding and 
education. 

Out of this conference should come not a determination to 
make more hard or difficult the way of those who do not 
speak or read our tongue, but a determination to deal in a 
catholic and sympathetic spirit with those who can be led to 
follow in the way of this nation, and as to those others who 
cannot, other procedure must be applied. The keynote of this 
conference is “our responsibility.” 


Catholics in particular should realize their responsibility in 
this matter. Many of these foreigners are of our own Faith 
and should receive from us all possible assistance in a tem- 
poral as well as in a spiritual way, that they may be made true 
citizens, and at the same time be preserved from the dangers 
and temptations which threaten the religious future of them and 
of their children and of our country itself. 


Explanation of Government 
Insurance 
ERE are some questions and answers selected from an of- 
ficial Government bulletin and explaining the main diffi- 
culties likely to suggest themselves in connection with the United 
States Government Insurance: 


Q. Is Government Insurance the only protection furnished 
by the Government to its soldiers and sailors? 

A. No. The Government has provided, in addition, com- 
pensation for death or injuries or diseases suffered in line 
of duty. 

Q. The insurance, then, is in addition to compensation? 

A. Yes; and they are entirely independent of each other. 

Q. Who can be named as beneficiary ? 

A. Any one or more of the following may be named: Wife, 
husband, child, grandchild, brother, sister, adopted brother, 
adopted sister, stepbrother, stepsister, parent, grandparent or 
stepparent of the insured and parent, grandparent or step- 
parent of the insured’s wife or husband. (No others can be 
named, although a bill is pending in Congress suggesting the 
inclusion in the permitted class of adopted father or mother 
or any person who for a certain period of years had stood in 
the place of a parent.) 

Q. What benefits does this insurance give to the insured? 

A. $5.75 per month for each $1,000 of insurance, payable in 
the event of total and permanent disability as long as the 
insured lives and is so disabled. 

Q. What benefits does it give to my beneficiary? 

A. In case of your death each $1,000 will pay to the bene- 
ficiary $5.75 per month for 240 months, less any payments 
made to the insured for total and permanent disability. 

Q. Does it pay for death or total and permanent disability 
from illness as well as injury? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Must the injury or illness be suffered while in the 
service ? 

A. No; if you continue to pay premiums you are protected, 
even though you may leave the service. 

Q. Can I carry my insurance after the war? 

A. Yes; in its present form for a period of five years, but 
within such five years you must change it to another form, 
which can be done without regard to your then physical con- 
dition. No medical examination will be required for the 
change. ; 

Q. Will the permanent insurance after the war continue to 
be Government insurance ? 

A. Yes. 

Those who wish to avail themselves of this Government pro- 
tection must apply within 120 days after they have entered the 
service. The persons qualified to apply are the commissioned 
officers, enlisted men (meaning a person, male or female, en- 
listed, enrolled, or drafted into active service in the military or 
naval forces of the United States, including non-commissioned 
and petty officers and members of training camps authorized by 
law) and female members of the Army or of the Navy Nurse 
Corps. The highest insurance obtainable is $10,000. More than 
1,700,000 persons had applied for Government insurance up to 
April 12, 1918. The average amount applied for has been up- 
ward of $8,200. 




























